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DEDICATIOI(. 



My first approach, without a name, 
Or yet ambition for to claim 

Your favour open-handed, 
All that I ask is, read the book ; 

If after that you find it 
Unworthy of a second look, 

Then burn it — ^I command it. 
If full of falsehoods or deceit^ 
Or yet an aim to please the greats 
And leave poor mortals to their fate. 

Though not refined by grammar, 
Then light the fire wi't in the grate, 

For such barefaced dishonour. 

» In submitting this small Volume of my effusions for 
your perusal, I do not approach you in the style most 
commonly adopted by the gMierality of Authors, pre- 
tending to have them glossed off, to ensure your appre- 
ciation of them, by their refined language, or grammatical 
order. SufiSce it to say, I make no pretensions of that 
kind. Having been bred to the plough, in that capacity 
the muse found me, as she did the immortal Burns, and 
threw her inspiring mantle over me. She bade me ex- 
press to youy in song and sentiment, without the assist** 
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IV. 

ance of classic lore, in my mother tongue, thQ privations 
to which the sons of toil are generally exposed to through 
the inconsistency of not a few of the aristocracy of this 
our native land. I, therefore, in obeying her dictates, 
submit them in their natural rustic state, hoping, however, 
that you will display that manliness of spirit in judging 
them, as not to consign them to oblivion without an im- 
partial test. 

One word more I desire to add. As these several 
effusions are the production of my leisure hours, for such 
I solicit no partial favour, neither am I asking any per- 
sonal reif^^ard. If the works themselves, in any point, 
should meet your wishes, or have a tendency to comfort 
you in despondency, or check the power of usurpation, 
then shall my labour be rewarded, and my greatest wish 
obtained. 

With due respect I subscribe myself 

Yours faithfully, 

William F. Couper, 
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POEMS AND SONGS. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 

A RUSTIC bard, bred to the plough. 

To Benfrewshire I do belong ; 
A hardy kind of life 'tis true. 

But I was healthy, young, and strong. 

The happiest days in all my life 

Was spent, I own, in tilHng lea ; 
I had nae care, I kent nae strife, 

As I was young and full of glee. 

When nights grew lang, and work was o'er. 

And horses fettled as should be, 
I oftentimes hae ta'en a scour 

Across the fields my lass to see. 

My young bit heart was full o' love. 
Though there was something in my e'e. 

That told I was inclined to rove, 
And tease the lassies whiles awee. 

Show me the youth who walks upright, 

And never gangs the least agee, 
He surely ne'er has had a sight. 

Or gat a glance frae lass's e'e. 

If such, he must be made, not bom. 

For human nature's not in he ; 
Where is the youth would ever scorn 

At the.,sweet siq^e the lassies gi'e.. 
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There's lords and dukes, and mankind a'. 
And kings, the highest o' degree, 

Do plainly by their actions show 
They like to hae a lass awee. 

There's priests and a', would they but tell— 
Such information they'll no gie — 

Can just enjoy their lass as weel 
As ony ploughman chield like me. 

It's not their place to tak a kiss, 
Unless that married they do be ; 

But whiles they taste that kind o' bliss — 
Their patience winna wait awee. 

And why for then them charge and blame 
The like o' Poet Bums and me ; 

Do they suppose we're made o' stane, 
Or cast into some founderie. 

Did they but act the manly part, 
Asinanly ay as Burns did show, 

They'd ^rst begin to scrape their heart, 
And clear the rottenness awa. 

For what he said is just and true — 
The truth we can't but plainly 

3y their transactions how they do, 
And blind us wi' hypocrisy. 



SONG. — THE NI&HTINQALE IN THE GBOYE. 

By the banks of the Hoogley IVe stra/d iin the gloaming, 
Sadly musing on joys tibat would never return ; 

Depress'd were my spirits, for o'er them was looming — 
The remembrance of home in my bosom did burn. 
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The nightingale's song in the grove caused me sadness ; 

Though sweet to the ear, to my heart it gave pain ; 
To a heart free of sorrow it would have caused gladness, 

So lovely and sweet were the notes of its strain. 

O how unassuming hath Nature adorned thee ; 

So gentle and meek, yet how noble the part 
Which you ever display, for which Nature has formed thee, 

To gladden the soul, and give joy to the heart. 
The thoughts of the past, little creature, distress me^ 

Yet sweet are thy notes to a heart press'd with grief. 
Remembrance of hope gone doth sadly oppress me. 

And yet through thy strains they're a balm of relief. 

How proud may the groves be in echo returning 

Your notes to the breezes that softly do blow ; 
^Tis a mortal like me that firom home is sojourning, 

Can inhale the sweet comforts such breezes bestow. 
And oft 'neath the shade of the myrtle I've strayed, 

And gazed with delight on the jessamine bowers. 
Admiring the beauties which nature displayed. 

In meek contemplation Tve wander'd for hours, 

So deep in the feelings is sweet home implanted. 

From memory I cannot that dear home efface; 
The heart to the home of its youth is enchanted, 

And friends it hath clasped in the fondest embrace. 
Were home to this bosom of mine to seem dreary. 

Or friends to prove false to this fond heart of mine, 
Td hie to the grove where the nightingales cheery 

Do chant theu: clear notes in sweet music sublime. 



SONG. — WHEN THE COWS HA'e GOT THEIR FOTHER. 

The autumn's sun had sunk to rest 

Behind the hills o' Lomon', 
And the birds fu' cosey in their nest, 

Were reposing in the gloaming. 
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The hungry maukin 'mang the grass* 

Was waling for the clover,. 
As 1 hied awa to meet my lass 

When gi'ing the cows their fother^ 

The rosy tints on her fair cheek. 

As painted there by nature, 
Her gentle voice, sae kind and sweety 

Agreed wi' every feature. 
I hae keeked aroun' wi' anxious e'e. 

In case there might anither 
Slip in that zkight as weel as me, 

When the cows had got their father.. 

Some secret I had her to tell. 

But whisper'd, always fearing 
Lest there were ony but hersel' 

My secret might be hearing. 
Ae cosey kiss might be exchanged^. 

Without a deal o* bother, 
And ither matters be arranged 

When the cows had got dieir fother. 

When night's dark wings around us cowery. 

Wrapt in your plaid sae cosey, 
O wha would grudge to,court an hour, 

And clasp them to your bosey. 
what delight, what earthly bliss, 

Tm sure there is nae other 
Can yield a charm like that sweet kiss 

When the cows hae got their fother.. 



OUR YOUTHFUL DATS AT SCHOOL.. 

In youth, when we were at the school. 
What games we had at auld red cool. 
Likewise the peerie and the bool. 

Just a' for sport ; 
Though often, when we played the fool^ 

Got caution'd for't.. 
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"We oft tried races wi* the gir, 
Till we were hardly fit to stir, 
Our .legs were tired as weel as sair, 

Wi* a lang run, 
And yet for a' we didna care, 

It caused sic fun. 

We often played at ging-o-ring, 
The lassies joined, and loud did sing 
What will you gi'e to tell his name. 

Or such as that. 
IVe seen ns sing 't the haill road hame 

In place o' chat. 

And if we differed at our games, 
And ca'd each ither ill-faur'd names. 
Or chaced the lassies to their hames, 

When birse was up. 
We frae the maister got sair banes, 

And nae mistak*. 

He said the first thing that would 'gree us. 
Was t' adopt the counsel he wad gi'e us. 
And. then the passion soon wad leave us, 

'Twas no sae strong. 
And for the past he wad forgi'e us — 

We were but young. 

We were not to cast out and fight, 

It was a. most disgraceful sight, 

To do such things was far frae right — 

'Twas not like Christians. 
^Twas cats and dogs that did delight 

In such transactions. 

It was not for such youths as we 

For to fall out, nor disagree ; 

That we should rin and play wi' glee 

Wi' ane anither ; 
It was a pleasant sight to see 

Us play thegither. ^ t 
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And If we a' behaved ourseF, 
He'd be maist happy for to tell 
Our fathers^ if they cam tbemseh 

To pay our wages ? 
We 'greed thegfther unco i/^eel, 

Considering ages. 

Do mind yonr lessons well to learn : 

An(l if you e^er be spared to meM^ 

I've nae doubt but you'll mmd the time^ 

And proud to tell. 
About the i^rts you had sae fine. 

When at the schools 

And maybe yet, ere a' be done, 
Te will be married to the one 
That used at school wi' you to run, 

And jAdLj thegither. 
I've seen siclike befere this time^-^ 

I dinna haver. 

There^s mony a happy pair been wed, 
Wha to the school his wife has led ; 
Whft ne'er a saut teair caused to shed, 

But were aye happy,. 
And ne'er gaed grumbling to their bed 

O'er the wee drappie. 

It may as well yet be your fate 

To get her there, though she seems blate,^ 

You ha'e a few years yet to wait 

'Till once you ripen ;: 
And even then twill no be late 

For such to happen. 

Ye may get married to your wishes, 
And ha'e between ye lads and lassesy 
That may turn out no sic jackasses 

As some would think — 
Who may some day ascend Parnassus 

la histoiy'a link* 
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We vaxuA not judg>e ye wlrai^ ycmir canans. 
Although je We boy»' natural' failings ; 
Frae bays we've had the piek and walings 

O^ clevep me&; 
If we but judge them by their callings, 

The like hadi been. 

And will againy I have* nae doubt^ 
As hug's the worid turns about, 
They'll some day let the secret out, 

That they're nae fcM)l| 
Although they had to get a clout 

Wh^i at the school. 



MT AIN BCNTILLOK MABT, 0. 

Behind Shothill Duntillon lies. 
All in yon moor sae dreary^, ; 

*Tis there the lovely lassie stays,. 
My ain DuntiUon Mary, O. 

Her hair is black, her skin is fair, 
To court her I'm ne'er weary, ; 

She smiles on me wi' heart sae pure— 
My ain Duntillcm Mary, 0. 

What's wealth wi' some compared wi' her, 

If they be aye contrary, O ; 
Gi'e me the one, my heart's desire, 

My ain Duntillon Mary, 0. 

* Her love's as pure as crystal streams ; 
To drink you'd never weary> j 
I often see her in my dreams — 
Mj ain Duntillon Mary, 0. 
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Come weel or ill, let fate provide, 
ril aye be bljthe and cheery, O ; 

She's a* my hope, and a' my pride. 
My ain DuntiUon Mary, O. 

A& doon the brae we baith maun gang. 
Though it be lang and eerie, O, 

I'll cheer her on wi' a bit sang, 
My ain DuntiUon Mary, O. 



THE VISION. 

Upon my bed as I lay slumbering. 
My evil deeds in thousands numbering. 
And how my time I had been squandering 

In waste away. 
An object stood before me pondering 

On what to say. 

In one fair hand a wreath she held. 
Composed of flowers, how sweet though wild. 
And in my face she sweetly smiled. 

As this she said. 
This is for you, you're nature's child — 

By nature bred. 

The other bore a holly bough. 

Which she placed gently round my brow. 

With these kind words, Please, Sir, allow 

Those to remain, 
And I will state to you just now 

For what I came. 

I started up in great confusion ; 
I thought it could be no delusion ; 
What meaneth, madam, this intrusion. 

This night so late ; 
Make haste, and tell to me. your mission — . 

What is my fate ? 
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She said, I've come not to alarm, 
Nor yet to do you bodily harm. 
But to assist you with my charm 

Is my intention ; 
But mind, you taste nae mair the dram, 

On nae pretension. 

Because it's been auld Scotia's ruin, 

And proved nearly her undoing ; 

The greatest curse this barley brewing, 

That e'er has been, 
WHoh thousands every day are showing 

In actions plain. 

Her children are gaun fast astray. 
And following up temptation's way. 
And all the schemes temptations lay 

They do approve; 
But I'm afraid some future day 

They'll rue their love. 

When death doth stare them in the face, 
And point to them what sad disgrace, 
And where in truth must be the place 

Assign'd for them, 
XJnless they do reverse the case. 

And do abstain 

From aU intoxicating liquors, 
And as a tonic ne'er taste bitters ; 
Because they're only Satan's fetters 

To bind you fast ; 
'Tis true as death they're patent letters, 

Of his own cast. 

Just only think what great distress, 
And in some families what a me^s. 
If they the truth will but confess — 

Hard is their lot ; 
And yet they never make it less 

By tasting o't. 
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To hear what tyranay aad oppiesetioii^ 
And every other bad transgresaon^ 
When on a death-bed the/re confeafiii^ 

Of what they've done. 
The aeene k often real distresaing. 

To look upon. 

And when they're gone to their last re&t. 
Their family's left behind distrest 
By hearing what they have confessed 

Before they parted ; 
It does not make their lives more bleat-— 

They're broken-hearted. 

Now please to write thift down in rhyme, 
And spread it o'er auld Seotia's planer 
And though that critics do you blam^ 

Ne'er grudge your labour ; 
'Tis only those who have no shame 

That will endeavour 

To contradict what you have written ; 
Will only show that they are smitten, 
And that their trust they are not putting 

Where it shonld be ; 
They're trusting far too much to Satan, 

And that they'll see. 

And though you may ne'er can ai^ire 
To what Bums was, you'll get your shar^ 
If you the truth wiU but declare 

As he aye did ; 
I will my l^ure moments spare 

To help in need. 

Expose aU tyrants and oppresscnrs. 
And all that seem the poor's distresseis, 
And all to drink who are professors, 

Tell them they're wrong; 
They are to Scotland nae well'-wi^era 

If they go on. 
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Because yrhea man was* made at first, 
'Tis plainly shown he was not ctirs'dy 
But that ere long hell's agent hurst 

Clean in upon him ; 
And since that day he's had the H^olrst 

Of usage shown him. 

He strives his best to do his biddlen^ 
His heart seems now no longer hidden ; 
He by his aetions hath outridden 

All discretion ; 
His thoughts and words are foul ^s a nidden. 

Through dissipation, 

Seem^s man o'er man would fain be master. 
And strive to drive him fast and faster. 
He nevor minds what a disaster 

He may create ; 
He's batter'd on like sticking plaster, 

Baith air and late. 

To satisfy some men's ambition, 

Who have been bred since their creation 

Up to the rule of tyranation, 

Without a feeling 
To give the poor some relaxation, 

Or fairish dealing ; 

But hold them down as long^s they^re able. 
And tread them as a nowt does stubble^ 
On purpose that their honour'd table 

May be well stored. 
Such aetions are consider'd noble--^ 

They're much adored 

By all self-will'd aristocrats. 
Whose natures much resemble cats 
Who have been sent to crush the rats, 

And keep them down. 
And as a simile, fill their guts. 

And scofi and frown. 
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And blind the nation with their air, 
To milk them think they something are. 
But this in truth, as I declare, 

They are b,ut trash, 
And a' that's o' them's what they wear 

To cut a dash. 

This b the truth as represented. 
Which to expose be none undaunted, 
And tak nae fear you'll need repent it, 

Or need to rue ; 
It's told by me, as heaven sent it^ 

What you're to do. 

The man of toil's the nation's wealthy 
Who by industry feeds himself. 
And not by plunder or by stealth. 

As some are seen, 
Who would do anything for pelf, 

However mean. 

When winter wi* its bitter sting 
Hath left the fields to flowery spring, 
And warblers make the woods to ring 

With notes enchanting. 
In simple verse these scenes youll string, 

'Tis a' thaf s wanting. 

Auld Scotia she now wearies sair. 
Her heart's sae burden'd doon wi' care. 
She's almost gi'en up to despair, . 

Since Bums was gane ; 
And what she asks is just and hit — 

She's no to blame. 

Her woods and glens are fresh as ever. 
Her mountains, lakes, and wimpUng river. 
Hath scenes enough for one who's clever. 

To sing their praise ; 
Their pristine beauty fade should never 

In minstrel lays. 
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So persevere, and do them scaniy 
And 111 assist you a' I can ; 
What signifies the worth of man 

N If he's nae hearty. 

His fellow-creatures for to charm, 

And act his part. 

The task that^s been designed for you 
Is hard and rugged, no doubt 'tis true 
In youth you were bred to the plough, 

Inured to toil ; 
And many a hard task's had to do 

This long, long while. 

Even though your strength may be declining^ 

Still persevere without repining ; 

There's many a one whose prospects shining. 

May take a turn ; 
And no be like to the beginning — 

Leave them to mourn. 

Without a name, or yet a calling. 
And in our ears be ever bawling 
That they have not one single shilling 

'Tween them and want ; 
And to the Poor-House must go crawling^ 

And live content. 

This is the gate that all must travel. 
Who spend their life above their level>. 
And gie's too much heed to the devil. 

And thinks nae ill ; 
But treats the sons of toil uncivil — 

It serves them well. 

Beal honest worth meets aye a friend : 
They need not fear the latter end. 
For if their life they do well spend, 

And no oppress, 
A blessing will on them descend. 

And no distress. 
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Now all thoie troths which I ha^e told, 
I trust you will in verse unfold ; 
And tho' I pcolEer you no gold 

For what I've spoken^ 
I leave these gifte with you, fo^old— >- 

They are my token. 

IVe placed iheae emblems round your head. 
In virtue of what I have said ; 
Twill help you on — be none afraid. 

You'll get reward ; 
And when required^ you'll have my aid 

And due regard. 

Her mantle of a varying form, 
Pourtrayed to me a gathering storm ; 
Beal manliness seemed quite forlorn,' 

And sore distressed ; 
Not knowing rightly how to turn 

To be the best. 

I also tyranny oould discern, 
With savage heart and visage stem. 
And nature hard and stiff as ison. 

And fiendish smile, 
Oppresamg with quite unconoem 

The sons of toiL 

Ere I got time a word to say, 
6he like an echo fled away ; 
When I awoke at break o' day, 

Wha kens my feeling 2 
A throb of anguish and dismay 

Came o'er me stealing. 

Te see the way that I was clad 

With flowers and blossoms round my head, 

I sprang in terror from my bed — 

Thocht I'd been dreaming ; 
When conscience calEoly to me said — 

It has a meaning. 
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THE PASSTINfG^ BGENE. 

Since we ha'^ met I will explain 

What keepit me awa, lassie ; 
Tou would not ^peak that lught I oame, 

Or come to me ava, lassie. 

I wonder'd ay what was the way 

You never cam to me, laddie ; 
Ye never used sae lang to stay, 

As ye ha'e .done fcae me, laddie. 

The reason's this — I took offence 

At you refusing me, lassie, 
And have engaged anither since, 
, And soon will married be, lassie. 

To hear you speak it 'l)reaks my heart, 

To think we'll .parted be, laddie; 
And you to act ti different part 

To what you promised, me, laddie. 

'Tis not my blame, you need not scold. 

Nor lay the charge to me, laasie; 
You treated me wi' love sae cold 

That night I cam to thee, )assie. 

I didna ken that it was you. 

As I did not you see, laddie ; 
What ither thing was I to do. 

But ask wha wanted me, laddie ? 

I promised to yoursel', ye ken, 

, That night that I would be, lassie ; 
I never thought on coming ben — 

You should have come to me, lassie. 

I trusted to my sister dear. 

And she deceived me, laddie ; 
Upon her word I had nae fear 

That she would tell a lee, laddie. 
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It grieveth me the way things i 

Mair grieved I coxdd not be, lasaie ;. 

But now the matter's gone that &r 
It cannot altered be, lassie. 

Had I but known 'twas you that came 
That night you came to me, laddie, 

The answer wadna been the same 
A sister gied to thee, laddie. 

I tak your word, I ken your heart 
Was always kind to me, lassie ; 

But I must act a manly part 
Until the day I dee, lassie. 

Ill mourn your loss, as well I may,. 

For you are dear to me, laddie ; 
And will unto my dying day. 

If Tm no to get thee, laddie^ 

I am proclaimed — I can't draw back — 
What would the world say, lassie ? 

I now must follow out the track 

Which fate has seemed to lay, lassie. 

Must we now part for the last time ? 

Sad parting this to me, laddie. 
My hopes are blasted in their prime. 

And will for ever be, laddie. 

Farewell to thee, my lassie dear! 

A sad farewell to me, laddie. '■ 
I cannot help but shed a tear. 

The same Til shed for thee, laddie. 



THE WIFE'i3 LAMENT. 

My Willie's awa noo, across the wide ocean, 

To the land of fair India, where Winter's ne'er seen ; 

Amidst grim Fortune's frowns I'm afraid he is tossin' — 
Perhaps I will ne'er see my Willie again. 
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Tho' India boasts of its lands rich and fertile, 
And forests of palm trees that waft in the air, 

'Twill no cheer my Willie like hame and the kind smile 
He got frae the bairns speelin' up roond his chair. 

Their wee tittling stories he took such delight in, 
When hame frae his labour my Willie returned, 

They ran for to meet him, aye kindly inviting, 
Their hearts wi' affection for Willie sae burned. 

Fm sure he's no happy, though living 'midst plenty. 
When awa' frae the bosom of those he loved dear ; 

Contentment of mind, though the fare be but scanty 
Is better by far than ten thousand a-year. 

I wish that my Willie was hame for to cheer us ; 

Although he brings naething T\\ never complain ; 
Though fortune keep frowning it never will fear us. 

If Willie were hame at our fireside again. 

Blow gently, ye breezes, and make no commotion 
To rouse the wild waves of the fathomless sea ; 

Glide swiftly thou ship, o'er the trackless ocean, 
And return Willie safe to his baimies and me. 



SONG.— THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

LOTELT Millbrae, the sweet home of my childhood. 
And birth-place of her who brought me to this world, 

Far, far frae thy scenes I ha'e wander'd since boyhood, 
On the car of misfortune I've ever been hurled. 

When a child I ha'e toddled wi' grandpa sae happy, 
To view the sweet holms and the haughs where the Cart 

Glides sae smoothly alang, 'tween its green bajjks sae pretty. 
Which nature alone has adom'd by its art. 
B 
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I ha'e listen'd with pleasure to Cart's wimpling river. 

As it glided safe soft o'er its pebbly bed ; 
The primrose and lily seemed vieing wi ither 

In grace and in beauty their effulgence to spread. 

The stream seemed to me as if moving at leisure^ 
For fear of disturbing the flowers by its side ; 

Inclined like it was in its course to take pleasure. 
And gaze on its banks with a fondness and pride. 

Glide on, gentle stream, through the glen where the hazel 
O'erhangs thy green banks wi' a fiincied delight ; 

111 stay here and gaze, till my eyes both do dazzle. 
Or be shut from the view by the darkness of night. 

To memory you're dear't in my heart there's a feeling 
To live near the spot where my childhood was spent ; 

A faint ray of hope sometimes o'er me comes steaJmgy 
Which soothes me in sorrow, and makes me content. 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW TOWN OF EDINBURGH. 

'Twas on a summer's afternoon, 

When near the latter end of June, 

I strolled forth to breathe the air. 

And soothe my mind from grief and care, 

Because that I was suffering much 

From tyranny's oppressing touch : 

For tyranny at the present time 

Is counted neither sin nor crime ; 

The poor must suffer, though it's hard — 

Must not complain, nor say a word. 

Or if they do, you'd be astonished 

To see how cruelly they are punished. 

With but few friends to take their part. 

Or soothe their wounded sorrowing heart. 

But suffer on as they've been doing. 

Though wife and weans should come to ruin. 
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Whilst thus I was engaged in thinking, 
A something in my ear was tinkling — 
If youll take up the poor man's cause, 
You'll have the poor man's best applause. 
I thought a wee before I'd venture 
In their behalf or cause to enter ; 
Then I made up my mind at last, 
I'd try at least to do my best. 

But hark ! a sound approached my ear, 

I look'd around with vacant stare, 

When lo ! I heard expressions plain 

Pronounced as if it were by men, 

The purport of their story was 

About the nation and its laws. 

The Old Town said she was distressed 

With taxes and sic like oppressed, 

She hardly now could keep from starving, 

The way poor bodies they were serving. 

The New Town said she bpoke unguarded. 

For what she did she was rewarded ; 

And therefore had no right whatever 

To talk such foolish downright haver. 

But just submit as was her station. 

Without remark or explanation. 

The Old Town said she would explain 

To every honest working-man. 

That they were taxed beyond their means 

To serve the nation's selfish ends ; 

It was her duty, and she would 

Do poor men a' the good she could. 

I've been a town for ages past, 
And weathered many a stormy blast ; 
And noo, since I'm turned auld and brittle, 
They dinna mind me noo a spittle. 
You see, my frien', how I am used. 
And all my privileges abused ; 
I'm opened up from stem to stem, 
To gratify ambitious men. 
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You see theyVe built quite close beside me> 

Another town just for to hide me, 

So that I may not get a look 

Of what the gentry are about. 

Though I yet hold as high a name 

As any other town can claim ; 

You see for a' I am disguised. 

And all my rights and wants despised. 

Now, would you poet wait a little, 

Until wi' her this case I settle ; 

ril tell her plainly to her face. 

As for a town she's a disgrace, 

For weel she kens she had nae right 

To come and darken up my sight ; 

And then I'll leave you free to tell 

Whatever you think best yoursel'. 

Then all at once the fiiss began 

Between the auld and newer town ; 

The title that they get's Auld Beelde, 

And though they've differed, it's nae pity. 

As we may learn some knowledge aff them. 

Which may do good to us our lifetime. 

OLD TOWN. 

The Old Town thus began h«r story 
About her ancient fame and glory, 
And what misfortunes she had felt 
Since e'er the New Town it was built. 
She could not know what was their meaning. 
Or what on earth they were designing, 
By building one so close beside her, 
Unless on purpose for to hide her ; 
But to do that would give her trouble, 
With all her show, she'd ne'er be able, 
For she is neither less nor mair 
Then just an empty show of glare, 
With little in her but vain mockery. 
Aristocratic thieves and foppery. 
In fact, most of her gentry's vain, 
And scanty both of purse and brain — 
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Unless Trhat they may rob or steal 
Frae ony honest working chiel, 
To mak a show and cut a dash 
W a' the idle blackguard trash. 
¥or by industry they ne'er mean 
An honest living to obtain, 
But tak it in whatever shape 
It may be easiest for to get. 

NEW TOWN. 

I declare, Old Town, you're most intrusive. 

Your manner now is most abusive, 

I'm sure you do the best you're able 

To cope with us at pick and grabble ; 

And as it seems you're far behind us. 

For that same reason you would stint us. 

You know you have not got the brains 

To know one half of out designs ; 

It never was expected of ye. 

And neither will it be allowed ye 

To interfere in any way. 

In what we think, or what we say, 

Because we have a right to do 

What actually is forbidden you. 

Just mind your work, as is your place, 

And give us gentry little fash. 

Or if you do, you'll maybe rue it, 

for little sets us up to do it. 

The position that we hold is noble. 

The poor man's wants give us no trouble ; 

Our dignity we must support, 

Though ail the poor should suffer for't. 

It ill becomes you in your station * 

To make complaint or accusation. 

Or grumble at the means you're getting, 

And at our laws for ever fretting ; 

So be advised, take my advice, 

And for the future be more nice, 

Or soon we'll show you what we are, 

And persecute you even mair. 
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OLD TOWN. 

Indeed we're persecuted sair enough. 
Supporting such confounded stuff; 
For gentry I don't know the use of — 
Unless it be to mak' a fuss of; 
Of such like gentry you are crammed. 
And every nook and corner jammed 
With thieves and scamps of every nation. 
And priests and prigs of every station ; 
And these are what you ca' your gentry ! 
In troth, of such you are not scanty ; 
Of virtuous actions they're quite rid of, 
But downright foppery they're not void of. 
Their manners would disgust a nation — 
But that meets your approbation. 
As for your female population, 
I'm sure they're quite a molestation 
To any man who has to travel 
On business matters good or evil. 
For guid preserve us ! sic like dresses 
As they put on to sweep the causeys. 
And O their woeful want o' taste ! 
They're bumfeld sae below the waist, 
Wi' hoops and clouts o' a' dimensions, 
To cut a dash make such pretensions, 
To hook the unwary as they pass 
Is all they're good for I suppose, 
And wile them aff into their bigging. 
Where they may strip them of their rigging,. 
And leave theln naked if they can. 
Without a stitch to hide their skin — 
It has been seen, as sure's I'm born — 
An unwary chiel completely shorn 
Of money, watch, and every stitch, 
And thrown like dung into a ditch. 
Both bruised without.and burned within. 
Besides his character clean gone ; 
And yet you think these actions noble^-* 
You downright low, deceiving rabble. 
You ought to be hung up like claea- 
Upon a rope, to end your days. — 
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A punishment that's barely ample 
To show the world for example 
What you deserve, or any other 
That does not keep within the tether ; 
For true it is, if I were king, 
rd hang you blackguards every one. 

NEW TOWN. 

I think your tongue is rather loose, 

To pour on us such great abuse, 

Or to expose what wd are doing, 

I think your actions past allowing, 

And if you persevere in't longer. 

We'll be obliged to send you yonder, 

Where every one ought to be sent 

That does our actions represent. 

What signifies the means you take — 

It never will our purpose shake. 

For we'll continue as we're doing. 

Though soul and body gang to ruin. 

For we must live quite in the fashion. 

And never mind the country's clashing. 

Now be advised, and drop this subject, 

And make some ither thing your object ; 

And if there's nothing else to do. 

Just look around and take a view, 

For I declare your population 

Is just a mess of dissipation. 

The Irish tribe that's in your toon 

Is quite a nuisance to be seen ; 

A dirty, filthy, accursed crew 

As ever sojourned here below ; 

An ill-faured, lazy, murdering gang, 

As to a toon did e'er belong ; 

Indeed, it's been this country's loss 

They were allowed to come across. 

For since that day we've nee'r had rest. 

They're such an everlasting pest. 

They have outdone the Scottish nation, 

And brought her ploughman to starvation f 
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There's no a farm in a' Mid-Lothian 
But what you'll find the Irish nobbin ; 
Even not on farms, but everywhere 
YouTl find a batch of Irish there ; 
As for an instance, in-grain stores 
You'll find them hatching there in scores ; 
In churches you will find them even 
Directing you the road to heaven. 
Now think on that, and make a pause. 
And then you'll see you've little cause 
To talk of us as you are doinjg. 
For we are not thi» country's ruin. 

OLD TOWN. 

O yes, indeed, and that you are, 

As I can candidly declare ; 

For had you done your duty to us 

You would have kept the Irish frae us. 

You brought them o'er, and then you kept them. 

And forced our people to respect them ; 

You told us for to understand 

We must obey at your command. 

And like yourselves — ^you filthy asses — 

They've ruined nearly a' oor lasses ; 

For such a nation never was 

Deserved the one half of applause 

As guid auld Scotia, who by merit 

The noblest virtues did inherit ; 

She's now become like other nations^ 

Polluted sore in all her stations ; 

And a' brought on by your own doing, 

You aristocratic country's ruin. 

And this must be her end— guid bless her I 

The brimstone fire will never miss her ; 

That punishment she's sure to get 

For harbouring such a cursed set. 

Now look you here, just for example. 

When you upon our rights do trample. 

To advocate our cause we dare not. 

Or else the lash we find you spare not 
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Upon our backs a& well's our purses, 
Besides your most envenomed curses, 
Which you pour forth when 'tis your pleasure, 
Upon our heads in no sma' measure. 
When we complain we cannot live 
Upon the wages you would give, 
Immediately we're turned adrift 
Upon the world for to shift ; 
We're bound to go when you command it. 
Though sore at heart and empty-handed ; 
Then soon the Irish fill our places, 
And laugh and tell us to our faces, 
That they with you are more in favour 
Than we were with our good behaviour. 
Because with you they're pleased to live, 
And take whate'er you like to give. 

NEW TOWN. 

And certainly it should be so ; 

The countiy soon you'd overthrow; 

If that you were allowed to do 

Whate'er your fancy suited you ; 

Besides, you know it's not your place 

To dictate to our noble race. 

For ever since the Union was. 

It aye has been our stringent laws. 

To keep the poor down and oppress them. 

And ne'er to mind though it distress them. 

Were they allowed to dictate to us, 

I'm much afraid it would undo us. 

If we were really forced to live 

The way the poor inclines to have ; 

But that must never be the case 

To put us out of our own place. 

So that the working classes may 

Be e'er allowed to have a say ; 

We'll just continue as we've done. 

And keep the reins in our ain han'. 

To tax the country at our will. 

Whene'er we like to pass a bill. 
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OLD TOWN. 

Indeed we're taxed pretty well, 
For hardly are we fit to tell 
What now you mean to represent 
When you go up to Parliament. 
Thb many a year you've had a place, 
But never showed more than your face ; 
Your deeds wont speak when you're awa', 
For ne'er a deed you've done ava, 
But strode up to the House like asses, 
As if ashamed to show your faces, 
And hearken to what others say — 
Perhaps you'll speak another day ; 
But when will that day be a-coming, 
When you will speak for us in Lon'on ? 
Perhaps within a hunner year — 
But goodness knows — it may be mair. 
Now I will tell you what you mean, 
If that your ear. you will incline ; 
Your meaning's neither mair nor less 
Than show the English how you dress ; 
And this is a' the thanks for honour 
We lavish on the pocket skinner, 
For well he's named the lazy fool, 
Who would of workmen make a tool ; 
They ought to be his constant care. 
And justice done them when he's there. 
It's still the same, and aye has been 
Since British Parliament began. 

NEW TOWN. 

Now hold your tongue, I'll tell you what. 

There's no need for such idle chat. 

For we'll do just as we please. 

And when we're there we'll take our ease ; 

We'U never put ourselves about 

Though they should turn things inside out. 

You need not think to be made better 

Till death release you altogether. 

Now, though I've condescended thus 

To tell you since we're face to face. 
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That for your interests we don't care, 
As for your feelings no yae hair. 
So now good-bye, be not offended, 
And thus the conversation ended, 
And left me standing quite bewildered. 
As if my flesh and blood were soldered. 
To think on poor auld Scotland's fate — 
What should be done ere 'twas too late, 
Well knowing that I want the power 
To help her in a needful hour ; 
A feeling strong rose in my breast, 
To give her something as a test 
That I for one would ne'er desert her 
Until that death did bid me part her. 
This I will do, if t be nae mair. 
What leisure moments I've to spare, 
I will devote as best I can 
To cheer her up wi' a bit sang ; 
To show the world at the least, 
My native Scotia I love best. . 



WHEN HART AND ME A6BEED TO WED. 

WflEN my Mary and me agreed tp get wed. 

We thought Mr Fortune would aye be kind to us ; 
But our best expectations hae a' been misled. 

As her ladyslup Miss has lived constantly wi' us. 
We hae struggled aye on, though the battle's been tough, 

Still thankfu' are we for the mercies that's gi'en us ; 
We've aye got a living, though whiles bare enough 

To supply baith our wants and the bairns got between us. 

Tho* the trials of life are whiles hard to endure, 
Yet content makes the burden feel always the lighter ; 

And the heart when it's constant, though ever so poor, 
Like the stream through the sand, makes it always tlie 
brighter. 
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When the Winter sets in wi' its caul^ biting blast, 

And the frost and the snaw keeps us back frae our labour, 

We cheer ither up and look nae way dooncast, 

For we cannot reverse it, do our utmost endeavour. 

The rich may be blest wi' the things o' this life, 

Arid enjoy as it comes, their kind o' recreation ; 
But I am content wi' my bairns and my wife, 

Though the comforts we get are in due moderation. 
Wlien Summer returns wi' it's blossoms sae sweet, 

And the birds in the woods chant their sweet notes sae 

] clearly, 
It revives the sad heart, and makes life a new treat — 

Makes us bless God the giver, and love him more dearly. 



SONG. — THE LOVELT MAIDEN OF SPBINGHILL. 

'TwAS Autumn, and the fields wi' com 

Were tinted with a golden hue ; 
I wandered forth at dewy morn, 

My drooping spirits to renew. 
My bosom heaved up many a sigh ; 

My sorrowing heart with grief was full ; 
The watery tear bedimed my eye 

For the lovely maiden o' Springhill. 

That gentle foot no more will tread 

The path it often used to go ; 
For now she's numbered with the dead. 

And left me sorrowing here below. 
My aching heart, alas ! may mourn. 

My grief is more than tongue can tell, 
To think to me she'll ne'er return — 

The lovely maiden o' Springhill. 

That lovely eye that sparkled bright, 
No more shall view the setting sun. 

That warns us of approaching night, 
And shows that time is on the run. 
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Youth's brightest hopes were just begun 
In our young bosoms for to swell ; 

But, ah ! fell death's dark setting sun 
Sunk o'er the maiden o' Springhill. 

Those rosy lips are closed for aye. 

That lisped with maiden voice so sweet ; 
That heart is now as cold as clay 

Which in an angel's breast had beat. 
No affectations air had she ; 

Kind Nature had most bountiful, 
In graceful maiden modesty 

Adorned the maiden o' SpringhilL 

No lark e'er rose at break of day, 

Had clearer note or sweeter art ; 
Or lamb that skips the gowany lea 

More innocent or guileless heart. 
The daisy that adorns the sward, 

Or lily by the wimpling rill, 
Were but as nothing when compared 

To the lovely maiden o' Springhill. 



ON man's assumption to power and inhumanity ^ 

FELLOW-MEN. ' < 

Can man with all the power he may usurp, ? * 
E'er quell the raging of the mighty sea ? 

Or dare he for one single moment try to stop 
The lightnings as they flash athwart the sky 

If not, why does he e'er presume in might 
To be so much superior to his fellow-man. 

When he can't turn the daylight into night. 
Or turn that darkness into light again. 

He does presume, but then 'tis vain at best. 
His power like wind doth speedy pass away, 

And shows to erring man for ne'er to try at least 
To mar the comforts of his fellow-man a day. 
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Were all Omniscience to display his power, 
And charge us with presuming on his right, 

We, like the lurking tiger, then would have to cower, 
And hide in ambush from his very sight. 

But man forgets too often what he really is, 

And treats his fellow-mortals with much disrespect, 

And often, when their interests are placed in his, 
They're thought as nothing, so he will neglect. 

But turn it vice versa, and you'll easy see 

How soon he'll frown upon the man he lately wrong'd. 
And curse and swear him to the last degree. 

Without a care of feelings he may deeply wound. 

Thus man to man does show himself so plain. 
Regardless of his own or fellow-mortals fate ; 

'Twas done before, he'll do it yet again, 
'Tis best adapted for his present state. 

But, mark ! who wrote that writing on the wall ? 

The hand was seen, no pen nor ink could be discerned. 
It came to warn the mighty monarch of his fall, 

And that his power in future here must end. 

His sire had, for example, to live in the field. 
And eat the grass like oxen, that he might 

Know better how again the power to wield. 
And treat his fellow-mortals feelings more upright. 

This surely ought to satisfy the mind 
Of proud disdainful man, his powers presumed, 

And all his boasting is but empty wind. 
Demonstrative pf a heart and soul unsound. 



SONG. — BRITONS WHA Wl' CAMPBELL FOUGHT. 

Britons wha wi' Campbell fought, 
Britons wha ha'e dearly bought 
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The honours that the Bussians sought 
Upon the heights of Ahna. 

Sir Colin, true aye to his Queen, 
W heart like steel he led them on, 
And nobly did the victory won 
That day upon the Alma. 

Britons, was his loud huzza, 
Britons, hear me one and a', 
Like Britons fight, like Britons fa'. 
This day upon the Alma. 

NoVs your time, this is the hour— 
You hear the Russian's cannons roar, 
So do them quickly overpower. 

And drive them from the Alma. 

With steady hearts you'll gain the day, 
And gi'e the Russians cause to say 
That they had dearly for to pay 
For coming to the Alma. 

Britons fought ay to a man. 
Their chief to glory led them on, 
And very soon the work was done 
That day upon the Alma. 

The Russians fled in great dismay. 
They could not think to longer stay. 
To see the British speel the brae. 
To drive them from the Alma. 

Their British hearts would not relent. 
They were so much on victory bent. 
And nobly by their actions sent 

Them frightened from the Alma. 

So toss a bumper to his name. 

The noblest chief e'er served a Queen, 
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Who nobly fought and nobly came 
Yictorious from the Alma. 

Now do him honom* Britons a', 
And may her Majesty aye show, 
Whether he's here or far awa, 

Shell mind him for the Alma. 



DOON's LAMl^NT FOR BURNS. 

Bt the bonny Doon I hae silently wandered, 
Alang by thy banks on a clear summer's e'en, 

Admiring thy beauties, tho' oft I hae pondered 
On thy sad fate, since thy Burns has been gane. 

Of your rippling stream he hath ofben made mention, 
And the flowers which in beauty adorned bank and brae, 

With love in his heart, and a kindly intention. 
But sad noo's thy fate since thy Bums is away. 

My heart, bonny Doon, it is wae for to see ye, 
Nae comfort you'll take, you seem dowy and wae ; 

You look as if nane now that pleasure can gi'e ye. 
Since Bums, your ain bard, has been taken away. 

Cheer up, bonny Doon, let no sad thoughts distress ye. 
But gi'e us a smile, and look blythsome and gay ; 

Although you're bereaved, and that sad thought oppress ye, 
'TwiU ne'er bring him back now since he is away. 

Alas ! for my Burns, he has left me for ever, 
Alang by my banks now nae mair will he stray ; 

Our attachment was strong, tho' they've forced us to sever. 
And torn him by force from my bosom away. 

All lonely 111 weep for my Bums since he's gone now ; 

I'm heartless and dull since my prop and my stay, 
No more can I smile, for my hope is forlorn now. 

Since my dearest bard has been taken away. 
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SCOTLAND, ICT HOMB. 

Scotland, my home, land of my birth. 
No land so dear to me on earth ; 
Land <^ the brave, whose deeds are khown, 
Which Unk'd in history can be shown. 
Land of the patriot Wallace, who 
Against usurpation nobly drew 
The sword, and bled in h^ defence ; 
And would not bribe on no pretence. 
No bribe could make &im yield to part 
With what was dearest to his heart. 
Her children he saw were oppressed. 
And oft in want were sore distressed. 
By those he knew had not the right 
For to usurp or show their might. 
His generous heart could not withstand 
To see his dear beloved land 
Laid waste, and homes made desolate 
To please the wealthy and the great. 
Great not in actions, but a name, ^ 
Which but by wealth they could obtain. 
'Twas freedom noble Wallace sought, 
Which by his life to us he bought. 
Freedom ! a precious gift indeed 
To every son of Scottish blood. 
Yes, freedom's dear to every heart. 
Since Bruce and Wallace did their part. 
And wrenched it from the tyrant's claws, 
That Scotland might enjoy her laws. 

Scotland, my home, thy woods and glens. 

Thy heath'ry hills and verdant plains. 

Thy mountains, lakes, and streamlets dear, 

To my fond heart are ever dear. 

Thy banks and braes, and shady groves, 

Are ever what the poet loves. 

To wander 'midst your wilds alone, 

Thy scenes of grandeur to gaze on, 
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The lambkins bleating on your hills. 
The waters gurgling in the rills, 
The primrose blooming in the glen. 
And gowans budding on the plain. 
Does truly show that nature's hand 
Could only place them as they stand ; 
To dear auld Scotland she's been kind. 
For all these scenes in her you find. 

Scotland, my home, and land of Burns, 
Who for his loss now sadly mourns, 
To tune, as wont, his minstrel lays — 
To sing his native country's praise, 
He pictured scenes just as they were. 
No artificial show or glare. 
Made no attempt at fictions view. 
But strung them nearly as they grew ; 
Truthful indeed, unto the last. 
Though ill rewarded for his cast. 

Scotland, my home, land of my sires. 

My soul with indignation fires, 

To think that noble generous hearts 

Are often pierced with cruel darts. 

Foul hatred is too often shown, 

And often is the dagger drawn. 

To stab bright genius or noble worth. 

So that it may not be brought forth ; 

They'll kneel to gold, make it their idol, 

And honest worth they'll often meddle, 

And crush it under foot as if 

It were a base unlawful thief. 

What is it for ? if I may ask. 

'Tis this, it never wears a mask ! 

Scotland, my home I claimi as such. 
To all thy sons I'd say as much, 
Do strive, act honestly at least. 
You'll find at last it is the best. 
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Be to your fellow-man the same 
As you would but expect of him ; 
Make no pretence to be his friend, 
If that your heart be not inclined. 
Pretended friendship cannot last ; 
'Tis like gunpowder, it will blast ; 
If but a single spark does touch it, 
It's oflf before you've time to catch it, 
May cause a wreck not easy mended, 
^And all because it was pretended. 
Strive aye to act a manly part — 
It's easy done if you've the heart — 
If not the heart, the fiercest creature 
Is just as kitid as you in nature. 

Scotland, my home, may never fetters 

Be bound around your lovely daughters ; 

May ne'er deception's cruel dart 

E'er pierce their young and guileless heart. 

May they ne'er feel d exception's sting, 

And all the miseries it doth bring, 

By acting through a want of caution, 

Or some deceptive foolish notion. 

May principle be aye at hand, 

If like to stray, to give command 

For not to venture on that scheme. 

In case that they may be outdone. 

And left to feel, when past redemption, 

It win not do to trust pretension. 

Scotland, my home, may poets still 
Be found in thee like Tannahill, 
Sketching the scenes of nature, round, 
That you with song may still abound. 
Stringing them up, like beads, in rhyme. 
In order that they may be sung. 
May such as Hogg be sometimes seen 
Gaun whistling cheery through the glen. 
And taking notes to mak a sang. 
To cheer the weary heart of man. 
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Thy plains do yield a good display 

Of nature in its grand array ; 

Thy hills and dales are also clad i 

With scenes of every varying grade ; 

The woods and bowers which thee adorn. 

The hazel and the milk-white thorn, 

The birch and elm, with .all the rest. 

Displays to us kind nature's taste ; 

The lilies by the water side 

Do grace the banks wi' seeming pride ; 

The ivy twining round the oak 

Doth seem inclnied for to provoke 

The muse at once for to begin, 

And form them a' into a sang, 

So that your sons and daughters may 

Resound your praise harmoniously, 



A WINTER'S SKETCH. 

The cauld days of March had clad wi' abundance 

The hills and the valleys wi' white drifted snaw ; 
The wind frae the north had set in wi' a vengeance, 

Depriving the. wee flowers from budding ava. 
The birds on the trees looked sae cauldrife and eery. 

The sheep on the hills were a' bleating wi' pain, 
Depressed like and dowie, nane seemed to be cheery. 

They thought as if summer would ne'er come again. 

Their wee thoughts and mine were entwined wi' deep sorrow, 

As listless and cheerless they seemed a' to be ; 
And wha here can tell but their hopes for to-morrow 

Were centred in him who has comforts to gi'e.- 
Compared wi' their state, I in safety may venture 

To speak as I feel, and that feeling is strong, 
That those who have affluence should share it in winter, 

For what can the poor do when Winter i» long. 
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Fve hoped till Fm wearied, the thought's stall a burden. 

Which clings to my heart as I journey aJang ; 
The lessons we're teached noo, are meant for to harden 

.The feelings and morals of proud sinful man. 
Just let them sit doon by the fireside in comfort, 

The biJ-ds on the trees, or the flocks on the hill, 
Like the poor, take their chance, for their sakes they care 
nane for't — 

They're a' right at hame, and it's roan mind yoursel'. 



SONG. — A LADT WAS WEEPING. 

A lady was weeping, her husband was sleeping, 

She sighed and she sabbed, and cried bitterly ; 
What was his intention when he came to mention 

His fause tale of love, to cause such misery. 
Oh, fate, how unlucky, when free I was happy, 

But now care abounds to the highest degree ; 
My parents were saucy, and ca'd me daft lassie. 

For taking a man who 'delighted to spree. 

I thought r had reason enough in my bosom 

To judge for myself, but hope blinded me ; 
My prospects are marred noo, my hopes are debarred noo. 

Since I am tied to a drunkard like he. 
Nae comfort I'm getting, for he's always fretting, 

Wi' me and the bairns he can never agree ; 
His temper's uneven, he's everly grievin'. 

There's hardly a night noo I can close an e'e. 

Oh, were a' young misses to know what distresses 

Is waiting in store if they married maun be ; . 
So mind what your doin', for ultimate ruin 

Will fall on yoiu* head, if your man takes a spree. 
I've suffered severely, I've paid for it dearly, ' 

The lesson I've learned is sad knowledge to me ; 
Begret it I'll ever,'forget it I'll never, 

Twill rest in my bosom until that I dee. 
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DECEPTION, AND ITS GONSEQUENGEff. 

Down in a dale, beside a burn, 

A humble peasant's cottage stood, 
Whose daughter was left sad to mourn,. 

By straying from tlie path was good. 
Her parents had, when she was young, 

A good example to her set. 
And warned her not to do aught wrong,t. 

Or she might have cause to regret. 

They lived in comfort and at peace ; 

There happiness seemed for to reign p 
Till Satan's agent passed the place. 

And when in passing left his name. 
Her guileless heart at once began 

To wonder what it all could mean. 
She ne'er before had seen a man 

That had such kindness ever shown. 

But Uttle did her heart suspect 

That all this kindness was but feigned ;. 
This fiend for her had no respect. 

But just to get his ends attained. 
She trusted to his flattering tongue — 

Bright hope was springing in her breast,. 
But she found out ere it was long, 

That such bright sunshine could not last.. 

The guileless heart that ne'er has known 

What sad allurements are in store. 
Or how the picture can be shown, 

Till once they've passed from virtue's door. 
'Tis then the secret is revealed, 

When that best prize for ever's fled. 
The truth will lie no more conceal'd. 

But boldly rise and show its head. 

foul deception, yet how long 
Will you incline to bear the sway. 

And crush the unsuspecting young. 
As you have done for many a day^ 
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Or yet how long will youth incline 
To lend an ear to your request. 

And be beguiled just in their prime — 
Far better if they would resist. 

First know the heart, suspect the tongue^^ 

Deception's instrument it is — 
'Tis what is used to lead you on. 

And then the victory is his. 
All is not gold that glitters bright, 

Though often used as Satan's snare, 
On such allurements place no weight. 

They often bring you to despair. 

An honest heart makes no great show. 

When too much show the heart is mean ; 
Though greatly studded here below, 

Some selfish motive to obtain. 
Had she, the subject of my rhyme. 

Not been allured by too much glare. 
Which drove her headlong into crime. 

And caused a life of sad despair. 

Mind Satan when he wants to catch. 

He strives his best to M the eye ; 
He'll do us if we do not watch, 

And his temptations firm deny. 
Resist all show, have nought but facts. 

And then you need not fear the end. 
It is by show deception acts. 

So never trust it for your friend. 



SONG. — THE MOBNING LARK. 

As I went to plough early one morning in Spring, 
I listened with pleasure to hear the lark sing ; 
The cowslip and gowan had opened their e'e — 
They seemed to delight in the pleasure wi' me. 
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Thou sweet little warbler that soars to the sky. 

How oosey in gloaming may you rest enjoy^ 

Wi' the soft little daisy for thy downy bed. 

And the green sward of Nature to pillow thy head. 

Delightful in summer is thy flowery couch. 
At dawn of the morning when it doth approach ; 
The dew frae your wings as ye rise to ascend. 
Doth moisten the pillow on which you reclined. 

The lovely sweet daisy a charm yields to thee. 
As it spreads its fair mantle out o'er the green lea. 
That thy light foot may tread on as heaven has sent, 
No creature on earth seems to me more content. 

When the wild flowers of nature are decked in their pride. 
And the lambs frisking blythely alang the hill side, 
'Tis then, little laverock, thy notes we can hear 
Descending upon us from on high in the idr. 

O had I the wings but with thee I would soar. 
To inhale the sweet breezes sae fresh and sae pure. 
To that unknown region where you often go. 
Where you're heard but not seen by us mortals below. 



THE MISERIES WHICH SPRING FROM DECEPTION. 

Wrote on the occasion of a Young Woman appioUng U> 
me for aid, having been deceived and left in a very (fef- 
titute condition. 

Sad sight to witness, more to feel — 
I pity much your helpless case — 

But something must be done. 
What to advise I know not well. 

To screen you from such sad disgrace — 
Poor helpless thing. 
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Think, fellow-man, a sister in distress. 
Forsaken by the man she most did love. 
Have pity on her ; 
And better if you can her helplessness. 
If you expect assistance from above, 
Her feelings spare. 

She told her tale to me with tearful eye ; 
I saw the little child smile in her face. 
My bowels yearned ! 
I felt to hear the fondling mother cry — 
Without reluctance I did her assist 
As soon's I learned 

Her tale of woe. 'Twas sad indeed tc hear. 
A home of comfort she had lately left. 
And friends beside. 
She left her home because she had a fear 

Her father for her conduct would her turn adrift;, 
And show his haughty pride. 

Alas ! for human nature, now how ebb 

The stream of feeling flows within the human heart. 
Inhuman man ! 
How often do you cause your fellow-creature shed 
A tear, and wish their life would but depart — 
Their trust is gone. 

How can the wretch escape eternal woe. 

To wrong the creature who did thus confide. 
And give her all 
Unto his keeping on this earth below. 

Who ought in justice to have been his bride 
Before her fall. 

Death and eternal punishment 's a just reward 
To all deceivers of the tender tribe. 
'Tis man alone 
Who ought to spare those feelings with a due regard. 
And make her oi his home an ornament and pride, 
As should be done. 
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Then why does mortal man transgress so far, 
And bring upon himself and fellow flesh a stain, 
When he well knows 
It must himself as well as her debar 

From heaven, and cause them everlasting pain. 
Instead of sweet repose. 

If there was not a God nor heaven at all. 
We might act as we far too often do. 
But there is one 
Who for our deeds will some day on us eaU, 
And put this question both to her and you. 
What's this youVe done? 

What will you answer, or what can you say, 
Your deeds will stare you in the very face. 
Where can you hide 
From his all-seeing eye in any way, 
As shelter you'll not even find a place, 
But just abide 

The punishment he will on you confer 
As merited by actions here below, 
As will be seen. 
What he ascribes he will not long defer ; 
Even that same hour you'll have to undergo 
What's due for sin. 



TO MISS ANNIE CHALMERS, AS A TOKEN OP THE POET'S 
RESPECT FOR HER. 

Kind unassuming Annie, thou art 
Blythe and modest, graceful too ; 

Such are emblems of a true heart, 
They are more than wealth to you. 

Though your cheek be not the fairest, 

Or tinged with a vermilion hue. 
You possess a heart the rarest — 

A. heart affectionate and true. 
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Had the high-born of this natipn 
Half the virtues you possess, 

It would more adorn their station 
Than their gaudy airs in dress. 

Rank of birth's a worthless matter 
To a pure and virtuous heart ; 

Vanity and empty flatter 

Is most required to play their part. 

Still make faith your only standard ; 

Mind you have a soul to save ; 
YouTl rejoice you have not wandered, 

When death calls you to the grave. 

Then these virtues you're possessing. 
When you're gone will be revered 

By friends around your grave confessing 
To their heart you are endeared. 



SONG. — ^THB BONNY BANKS OP THE CAUTHER. 

In the spring o' life and youthful days, 
I hae often ran about Cauther braes, 
To pu' the nuts and gather slaes. 
That grew on the banks of the Cauther. 

'Twas there where my young heart began 
To sketch out nature for a sang ; 
I thought were I spared to a man 

I would sing of the charms o' the Cauther. 

The blackbirds warbling on the trees 
Did wake my infant minstrel lays. 
And make me wish for langer days. 
To stroU on the banks o' the Cauther. 
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'Twas there the stream trout could be seen, 
'Twas there the primrose fresh did bloom. 
Well shaded from the scorching sun, 
Along on the banks of the Cauther. 

'Twas there where oft did lovers go 
Theur fond attachment for to show, 
And share the sweets of bliss below 

By themsels on the banks of the Cauther. 

'Twas there where vows were plighted ofl, 
'Twas there where kisses sweet and soft. 
That after a' hae gane for nought, 
Passed by like the stream of the Cauther. 

'Twas there when holidays cam roon' 
We used to gang and get a soom. 
And rin and sport amang the broom 

That bloom'd on the banks o' the Cauther. 

Such scenes as these we seldom meet — 
Such scenes of nature sae complete- 
To my young heart they were a treat— 
The banks and stream of the Cauther. 



ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADT 

Who was rather vain of her persoruU aUracHont and 
position in life. 

Young lady, the charms with which Nature hath graced thee, 
In maidenly beauty are almost complete ; [thee, 

And the high sphere of life in which fortune hath placed 
Prevents that vile scandal which you would oft meet. 

The poor humble peasant who toils for his living. 
Hath oft the vile scandal of foes to endure ; 

Little comfort hath he but the prospects of heaven, 
To cheer him on earth, he's so wretchedly poor. 
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But you, my dear lady, whose blessings are greater. 
More especially the blessings on this side of time. 

Should remember the poor — ^it will please your Creator, 
And gain you hereafter a blessing divine. 

We all are descended from one root that's mortal. 
Though fortune to each one alike don't behave ; 

And likewise we must all pass death's gloomy portal—- 
Our affluence here won't keep us from the grave. 

To that dark, dreary home we are all fast sojourning ; 

No distinction of birth is allotted us there ; 
No friends here may wait nor expect our returning, 

When once that cold death hath us under its care. 

Beflect on the warnings we oft are beholding ; 

There is hardly an hour dr a day passes by. 
But that grim king of terroif his truths are unfolding 

Through the mourners we see to the grave drawing nigh. 

There to lay 'neath the sod a fond sire, or a mother, 

Or brother, or sister, however so dear ; 
There is none it exempts, it is plain to discover. 

But all in their turn that same fate's doomed to share. 

Then why need we boast of our riches or beauty, 
It even must fade like a flower in it's bloom ; 

But^may this be our boast, that we have done our duty 
To our God and his creatures on this side the tomb. 



SONG. — ^THERE IS MANY AN HOi^BST HEART BENEATH A 
BUDDY SUIT O' GLAES. 

Bleak winter's chilly breath wi' its bitter sting of want. 
Does many a woful pang in the poor man's breast implant ; 
Seeking shelter frae the storm, feeling want in devioos ways — 
There is many an honest heart beneath a duddy suit o' claes. 
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Misfortuae's surly blast oft makes ravages severe, [tear ; 

Rends the heart strings of affection, and draws many a bitter 
Blasting prospects for the future, damping hope's bright sunny 

days. 
And leaves honest hearts repining 'neath a duddy suit o* claes. 

How contented may they be who have . fortune on th&r side,. 
Never having once to feci the fast ebbing o' its tide, 
Being nursed in luxury's lap, aneath fortune's smiling rays^ 
Yet as gallant hearts as theirs wear a duddy suit o' claes. 

Wha off us here can tell but she yet may turn the wheel. 
And rin as rapid back as she once did forward speel, [plays, 
Throwing gloom around our joys, shading all our bright dh- 
And conceal the gallant heart beneath a dnddy suit o' claes. 

Then let us never boast, nor once scorn the poor's appeal. 
For we really cannot tell but their hardships we may feel ; 
Youth's dawning may look bright, but there soon may come a 

haze, 
And enshroud the gallant heart beneath a duddy suit o' claes. 

Man may strive to do his best, but if friendship do not lend 
A helping hand in need, he may struggle to the end, 
Feeling hardship's cruel sting and sweet comfort's bitter faes, 
Pining life away in sorrow 'neath a duddy suit o' claes. 



TO THE MEMORY OP ROBERT BURNS. 

Though patriot Bums ye be awa, 
Your memory is heM dear by a' 
That to auld Scotland do belang, 
Who has a voice to sing a sang. 
His well told Tam o' Shanter tale 
Does heart and soul with horror fill ; 
To think that Tam so near escapet 
From being by auld Clootie nicket. 
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His Death and Hornbook o' the clachan 
Near masters me to keep frae lauchin' ; 
To think the quack, presumptive loon, 
To cure disease would thus presume. 
In fact his every song and tale 
. Displays at once the poet's skill. 

Now, Where's the one who does not feel 

Most grateful to that ploughman chiel, 

For Scotia who so much did labour, 

And strived to do her every favour 

That in his power he best was able. 

On purpose that he might enable 

Her sons and daughters yet to come 

To sing her praise in happy song, 

In all his songs there's kindly feeling, 

And with each subject fairly dealing ; 

Although by some it has been said 

That he the bounds did overstride 

Of discretion, and such stuff, 

But that was merely clergy's puff. 

Be this to Burns' honour said — 

That he for one was not afraid • 

To speak the truth in every case, 

And tell them boldly to their face 

What was his real opinion o' them ; 

And thus in rhyme did plainly show them. 

To never speak aside the truth, 

But to be generous never loath. 

And lend their aid in every need — 

In every thought, and word, or deed. 

As he lumself was ever^eady, 

And for reward was never greedy, 

But rhymed awa' in happy mood^ 

And a' their jibes and jeers withstood, 

Until released by death at last, 

Resigned to other hand the task, 

But left as soon as he departed, 

Auld Scotia nearly broken-hearted. 
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Where b the man will undertake 
To do as he's done for her sake ; 
He in her cause was ever steady. 
And wi' his pen was ever ready 
To expose all those who had a wish 
The poor man's interests for to crush ; 
For by his actions we can find 
He could chastise though ever kind. 
As for example, in his 'pistle 
About the kirk's alarm and scuffle, 
Those who had eyes can plainly see 
In all that's said he's told no lee, 
Because it's every day's occurrence, 
That ministers will be at variance, 
For at their studies they'll not settle^ 
But strive awa wi' a' their mettle 
To keep the country in a steer. 
As they have done for many a year. 
They wUl not, do not live at peace, 
So by their actions bring disgrace 
Upon that holy, reverend name. 
Which they should strive for to maintain. 
But no ! this i3 not what they want — 
It's strife, uproar, and discontent, 
And keep the country ever talking 
About the way they hae o' acting. 
It was for such Burns undertook 
To write such conduct in a book, 
To show the nation quite distinct. 
Their whole ambition was the dink. 
Now, for this reason he was hated. 
And his noble genius underrated, 
Because that he well understood 
Their actions were reverse of good. 
Even though he wrote all this in rhyme, 
He had occasion at the time. 
As they had many a soul at stake. 
By the example that they set. 
Both in the church and when at large, 
As theirs is an important charge. 
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And as for a' his ither rhymes. 
They were consistent wi' the times 
That were at that time, or is yet. 
Or ever will, I dinna doubt. 

Had I but lived when Bums was here, 
And gotten frae him but a share 
Of his noble genius to indit^, 
My pen would rarely cease to write ; 
But my imperfect, worthless pen 
Will ne'er can follow out his plan ; 
And even though I do fa' short, 
You cannot sairly blame me for't. 
In truth, it need not be expected 
That one like Bums is easy docket. 
Yet I will do the best I'm able, 
To gi'e you some bit sang or scribble, 
To show you at the very least— 
If not the gift, I hae the taste. 



EPITAPH ON ROBERT BURNS. 

There lies at rest the dear remains 

Of a departed genius ; ^ 

Beleased at last from, slavery's chains, 

Left but a span between us. 
Gone to account for what lie's done 

Whilst here on earth among us ; 
And receive the laurels he hath won 

By noble worth and genius. 



aAVIN, EARL OF DUNTILLON.— -A TALE. 

When Mends forgather at a fair^ 
And gets their business settled there, 
They whiles sit doon to taste a drappie, 
To help them hame, and make them hsppy» 
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And often when tbey do sit doon 

They dinna think o' rising soon, 

But boose awa wi' right good will. 

And ca' again the ither gill. 

This was the gait o' auld Duntillon ; 

To sit and boose he aye was willing. 

He well was named Duntillon £arl-«— 

He was a hearty cracky carle. 

His chief companion o'er the dram 

Was Mr B. — a reverend man — 

Who well could sit and spend an hour, 

And o' the nappy tak a scour. 

The twa were aye a regular treat 

For ony stranger man to meet. 

They'd coup a horse, or preach the gospel, 

Wi' ony jockey or apostle 

That e'er attended kirk or market, 

Or in a change-house ever larked. 

Whene'er they could they were thegither, 

Sae fond were they o' ane anither. 

It happen'd on a ShothiU fair. 

The priest and him forgather'd there. 

And set a tryst to meet some night, 

To have some matters put to right, 

And see which one would stand the most, 

Or who would give the hinmost toast. 

The place they met to try their skill. 

Was the old toll-house at Shothill, 

A better place there could not be 

To meet to hae a drucken spree. 

The auld Collector loved a lark, 

And weU could keep things in the dark ; 

He'd gi'e them credit for a year. 

And for a cautioner never spier. 

Because he knew them both so well, 

In honour would discharge their bill. 

Now since they've met they set to wark, 
And on a trial did embark. 
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Dnntillon thought he*d nae mair trouble 
Than just begin, he'd drink the double 
Of what his reverence was able, 
And leave him sprawling 'neath the table. 
But auld Duntillon found his man 
Was just as able at that game 
As he or ony ither ehiel' 
That feared not God or hated deil. 
They boosed awa, wi' sang and clatter, 
But never touched on gospel matter, 
Because his reverence never meddled 
Wi' gospel matters when he fuddled. 
He'd talk on ony ither subject, 
But on that point he'd never budge it. 
He'd tell a story 'bout the lassies. 
When they appealed 'bout their distresses ; 
What they should do in such a case, 
Or how they best could hide disgrace, 
And no be brought before the session, 
And there to mak a fair confession 
Of what was said and what was don^, 
And how they had enjoyed the fun. 
His re^rence liked a hearty joke 
Wi' a' the simple women folk. 
He liked it better than his calling — 
In fact it was a natural failing. 
Duntillon sat and botched and laughed, 
But aye the ither dribble quaffed. 
His reverence follow'd his example — 
He liked the stock as weel's the sample. 
Three bottles to them both were little — 
It hardly did their craving settle ; 
They took a fourth, sometimes a fifth, 
When they forgathered of a night. 
But on this night they tried their fate ; 
How much they drank L cannot state ; 
But this in truth I can avow, 
It was too much for any two ; 
And yet they both made a pretence 
To be possessed o' perfect sense. 
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dthey knew the Sabbath was come in. 
They'd have to rise and stacher haine> 
Because his reverence had to lecture 
Upon that holy day from Scripture^ 
About the evil of men drinking, 
And that they fast their souls were sinking^ 
Into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
Of which the heat would melt a whinstone ^ 
And that the devils would them torture, 
And stir them up like masons' mortar. 
If from strong drink they'd not refrain 
They'd suffer everlasting pjdn. 

His reverence he stamped and thundered. 
Whilst auld Duntillon sat and wondered 
What in the name of gude he'd ettle, 
Or if his brain wad never settle ; 
For by his actions he might weel 
Scaur a' the devils frae his heel. 
All such he might expected frae him,. 
Had he no just been drinking wi' him. 
But to hear him from the Holy Bible 
Declare as loud as he was able, 
That drinking was a cursed sin ; 
And for example look to him, 
And follow out the path he led. 
And then they need not be afraid 
For any thing that might befa' them. 
As he was just the man to show them. 
Both by his precept and example, 
His ways were good, as well as simple*. 

O gude preserve me, quo' auld Gavin, 
If this is how we get tp heaven, 
I'm nane afraid, I'll be there yet, 
If I should travel 't on my fit. 
His reverence ought to know the best,. 
Although 'bout drinking he's in jest, 
Because his reverence knows full weE 
He taks a heavy dram himseL 
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And if the Lord was sair against it. 

That he for one would keep frae 'mongst it. 

And no get beastly drunk and spew. 

As I hae often seen him do ; 

His reverence ought to be more candid, 

Because his calling doth demand it. 

For if perchance we be beset. 

Or aiblins maybe miss a fit, 

And have incurred the Lord's displeasure, 

May suffer for't in nae small measure. 

If Clootie once but get the grip, 

We'll no sae canny frae him slip. 

Yet I will trust still to his reverence — 

'Tween him and me there's little difference. 

And if t be true what he aye says, 

A body -must enjoy their days 

Wi' a good dram when they forgather, 

To keep their hearts as light's a feather. 

My muse, alas ! must cower her wings, 
And plead what misery drinking brings. 
Now sad's the tale she has to tell. 
Which lastly to auld Ghivin befell. 
Poor man,' when he the least expected, 
His time was come — ^nis neck was nicked. 
On business he that day had went. 
And wi' a friend some hours had spent, 
As was his custom, honest body, 
Wi' friends to hae a glass o' toddy. 
The horse that he drove in his gig 
That day was one o' mettle blood ; 
A beast that didna ken his way 
So weel's his auld one used to dae ; 
'Twould bogle at the least bit clod, 
And never try to keep the Toad. 

He sat and boosed awa, ne'er thinking 
About his horse while he was drinking. 
Or that there's danger wi' a horse 
When we wi' drink do get the worse. 
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We fear nae ill, we take nae catttioti, 
Because strong drink's against that noticHi.. 
It makes us heedless what we dae. 
Or what we think, or what we say. 
It sets good counsel down as nought. 
Although it's often gi'en unsought. 

To nae advice would auld Guy lend 
His ear to take from any friend. 
Because priest B. had taught the lesson, 
That counsel was a mere profession, 
Which no one had a right to gi'e 
Unless they in the church should be. 
The church, he said, was just the place 
Where one should gang to hide disgrace ;: 
Whatever their actions through the week, 
Be sure on Sundays for to meet. 
And hear the Bible well explained. 
And learn how Eve and Adam sinned. 
Because guid counsel they neglected. 
And God's injunction disrespected, 
And like his auld forefather Adam, 
Was ne'er possessed of as much smeddum 
As to refuse the tempting offer. 
If you was pleased a dram to proffer : 
So by this want of self-command, 
Poor Guy met an untimely end. 
The time arrived when Guy must start, 
Although 'twas sore against his heart ; 
He was suspicious of a something, 
Though what it was he could not mention^ 
He even said that day himsel' 
He might be where I need not tell. 
His mind, he said, was real uneasy, 
Besides his head was queer and dizzy« 
He found himself quite out of order. 
With — you may guess — ^his auld disordeiv 



Now to us all the truth is plain,. 
If that we do not start iS^r haanfr 
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Before that drink does get the master. 
We may p^chance meet a disaster. 
If not the same, perhaps as bad. 
As poor aiild Guy Buntillon did. 
He ne'er got time for to repent, 
Or to reflect on time misspent^ 
But in a moment got a whirl 
Which sent him headlong out this wcnrr, 
And left his friends regretting sair 
That they'd ne'er meet Dantillon mair. 

All who this tale may chance peruse, 
I hope the counsel won't refuse. 
It's wr<^te indeed with good intention, 
And all are £sicts that I here mention ; 
I was part witness to the life 
He led at home with his gudewife. 
A better woman ne'er drew breath-* 
His drinking habits caused her death— 
Which left Duntillon sair bereft 
Of what wa3 once ita noblest gift. 
She many a time did prophecy 
That on his death-bed he'd never die, 
But meet wi' some untimely end, 
The way his life he seem'd to spend. 
He womd not take advice from ony. 
Except from clergy B. his crony. 
Who, like him^el', ne'er took remorse, 
But carried on their headlong course, 
Begardless of their future lives. 
Or yet the feelings of their wives ; 
Who many a night did sit up late. 
Deep pondering on theh' future fate ; 
Sincerely hoping that they would 
Abstain from drinking and do good? 
Before that they must cross that river 
Which a^»arates friends and foes for ever. 
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SONO. — Dim PATTBBN QUEEIT. 

Oh wha is like our ain Queen, 
Sae kindly to her sul^ects she ; 

There's nane sae dear's our ain Queen 
In any foreign counterie. 

Our Scottish hills she has traversed ; 

Delighted a' that did her see ; 
With rich and poor she has conversed — 

Oh what a pattern Queen is she. 

No proud ambition she displays. 
Yet noble bearing still has she ; 

May health and peace surround her days. 
And bless them with prosperitie. 

Whene'er she comes she's welcome here, 
She needna fear for any foe. 

As every one esteems her dear, 

And will her guard where'er she go. 

The proud of France may boast in vain^ 
They never had a Queen like we, 

Who so triumphantly dotli reign, ^ 
And guard her rights by land or sea. 

She has our hearts, she not need fear ; 

And should invaders ever come, 
Her subjects all will volunteer 

To arm, and safely guard her throne. 



SONG. — CONNUBIAL BLISS. 
-" When the kye come hame." 

Come all true hearted lovers that adorn the ranks of men, 
I'll tell you what's the greatest bliss the heart can e'er obtain, 
T\a a faithfu' hearted lassie when by vow she does proclaim 
That she'll share wi' you through good or ill, it matters a' the 
same. 
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Peruvian gold or rabies are as nothing when compared 
To the vows of real affection, when the/re solemnly declared ; 
When heart to heart is tendered, what a blessing so divine, 
That shell share wi' you through good or iU, it mattters a' the 
same. 

The queen upon her gilded throne by nobles so caressed^ 
Is but as moonshine to the joy when love for love's confessed ; 
"What throne on earth could yield such joy as those sweet words 
so plain, [same. 

That shell" share wi' you through good or ill, it matters a' the 

In gloaming 'neath the hawthorn's shade, when nature's sunk 
to rest, [is pressed ; 

How sweet those moments to the heart when cheek to cheek 
What greater wish could heart desire than this I truly name — 
That d^ell share wi' you through good or ill, it matters a' the 
same. 

When wrapped fu' cosie in your plaid, secure frae every eye, 
What bliss could more delightful be, or heart ask to enjoy, 
Than herthe greatest treasure which the heart delights to claim, 
When her love she shows through good or ill, it matters a' the 
same. 

Let foob hunt after fortune, their lot 111 ne'er envy, 

Gi'e me the heart that's leal and true, and kind affectionate eye, 

A paradise then earth will be as lang's we do remain. 

To share wi' ither what we hae through good or ill Uie same. 



TO THE REV. MB S. OF B ^N, 

Jn answer to a campUmenkuy letter received from Attn on 
the Poem of the Twa Towns. 

Kind Reverend Sir I got your letter. 

But I'm afraid you do me flatter ; 

At least you praise my work far better 

Than I'd a thought ; 
You say that I'm a genius greater 

Than them's that taught. 
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Their sohoob, jou say, and college breeding. 
Are hardly worth one's while now heeding. 
When nature teaches one's no needing 

Such like assistance. 
In lyric lore it has been feeding 

Tou since existence. 

Ill partly grant you what you say, 

That I've been touched, since earliest day. 

With genius for poetic lay, 

And fun thegither. 
And feelings strong to see fair-play, 

'Tween ane anither. 

But that is hardly now what's given ; 
"For man to man do scarce play even, 
A looker on may twig deceiving, 

If he but watch. 
And twa three mair wi' him conniving 

To tak the catch. 

Now were this for the want of knowledge, 
I'd say, send all men to the college. 
And when they're there to try and forage 

What best they can, 
And manly principle encourage^ 

As should be done. 

But I'm afraid that college manners 
Does only make them greater sinners, 
Nae mair than me are they abstainers 

From what is evil, 
They're no just now but new beginners 

To serve the devil. 

If s college bred ones he*s most wanting. 
They need the thing he knows is tempting. 
And for his fee they'll keep tormenting 

The sons of toil ; 
And with a heart quite unrelentsng^ 

They force a smile. 
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Now B^yerend Sir^ in yiour profession. 
We're often shown a baneful lesson. 
Which to behold is most distressin'— 

Don't think me rude 'r 
There's Tirtue in a fair confession 

Of what's not good. 

When hard toiled, though strict honest man 
Is stretched upon a bed of pain, 
He has to send and send again 

For them to come ; 
And yet the answer's still the same*^ 

They're not at home. 

Then where are they to go to seek them. 
When duty at their post won't keep them ; 
Tet I can tell where they would get them. 

And yet not lee ; 
Whore wealth and pampered pride beset them, 
. At some bit spree. 

You may indeed think this too glaring, 
And my comments upon't unsparing, 
But deuce the one fig I am caring- 
It's what I've seen ; 
And many more by me I'm fearing^ 
Hae seen the same. 

My muse will cower her wings at present. 
And wish you health and prospects pleasant. 
But hope your heart will aye be seasoned 

To give fairplay ; 
And when at last all things are reasoned, 

You'll bliss that day. 

A noble heart that's just and clear, 

Has nothing in this life to fear : 

Why should they court the rich for gear. 

It e'en must vanish ; 
Sure heaven's reward is better fax — 

'Twill ne'er diminish. 
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I hope when death surrounds my bed, 
111 have no cause to be afraid 
To look back on the life I've led. 

Whilst here sojourning ; 
With grace while here may I be fed 

Each night and morning. 

Excuse my candour at this season, 
I speak just as I feel in reason. 
Or aiblins as I get occasion 

To tell my story ; 
The truth can ne'er get in confusion-* 

A judge's glory. 

And when the judge of all the earth 
Does summon all his creatures forth 
Frae east to west, frae south to north. 

To make a statement ; 
'Tift then well know what truth is worth, 

Without abatement. 

FareweH just now, keep stieve and steady* 
And when you're needed aye be ready, 
To cheer the poor as well's the gaudy, 

When they're gawn hame ; 
And then I trow, my honest laddie. 

You'll hae a claim 

To heaven's reward — reward most gracious. 
Which to a soul must aye be precious. 
An everlasting home so spacious 

For one to dwell ; 
The very thought to me's delicious. 

Farewell ! farewell. 



BONG. — C0R8T0BPHINE BBAES. 

Romantic are your woods and glens, 
Where flowrets bloom and streamlet rins, 
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Where pheasants roost, and reynard lies^ 
Securely hid from traitor spies. 
When Spring returns it can be seen 
There nature spreads her mantle green, 
To invoke the muse to tune her lays. 
And sing Gorstorphine honnie braes. 

Had nature but the gift gi'en me. 
To sing your praise as it should be. 
But want of genius makes me cower, 
And leave it to a nobler power. 
Tet as I feel I cant refrain, 
But yield to impulse of the brain, 
In rustic lore my voice to raise, 
And sing Gorstorphine's bonnie braes. 

The vernal showers that fall in spring 
Gives echo to the birds that sing, 
Which to the listening^ ear conveys 
Kind nature's sweet melodious lays* • 
Sweet rural scenes, a poet's pride. 
Which grace your banks frae side to* side. 
Doth rustic genius much amaze 
When gazing round Gorstorphine braes. 



MX ADDRESS TO THOSE IN AFFLUENT dBOUMSTANCBS^ 

The dreary winter's biting blast, 

When cauld, severe, and long. 
Does cause the hungry for to fast — ^ 

Makes many a cheerless home. 
The labouring man who toils each day 

To keep his weans and wife, 
Has for his work a paltry pay, 

A mere support of life. 

Were summer days to last for aye, 

And winter storms ne'er come. 
It takes his all from day to day 

Ta meet his wants at home. 
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Then only pictare to yourseF 
What must their state have been. 

When forced at home for to dwell, 
Without a store laid in. 

Their helpless children cry for bread ; 

The fondling mother prays 
That God will send in time of need, 

For these are awful days. 
Without a fire to keep them warm. 

Without a crust to eat, 
Without a single worldly charm 

Must misery be complete. 

Then may all those who have the means 

Stretch forth a helping hand, 
To aid the poor man's wife and weans, 

When labour's at a stand. 
The smallest mite will much relieve 

The poor when in distress ; 
*Ti8 those who've felt who can conceive 

Their heartfelt thankfulness. 

The author of these humble lines 

Has not the means to give ; 
He sees their wants those needfu' times, 

Ands h<^ you will relieve. 
Then act like Christians, ease the wants, 

All those who have the power. 
And you will have the poet's thanks 

Until his dying hour. 



SONa. — OUR AULD INGLE CHEEK. 

When the winter is frosty, and ice on the bum, 
And the labour retarded wi' snaw or wi' sleet, 

We then draw in our chair for to keep oursels warm, 
As we sit doon to oraok by our auM ingle cheek. 
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The bizz o* the wheel «s it birU aroon', 

And the hum o' the lassies sae kindly and sweet, 

Drives the thought o' dull care clean awa frae the toon. 
We're sae happy and snug roon' our auld ingle cheek. 

The auld folks sae canty, to favour, the mirth, 

Maks our young bits o' hearties wi' joy gi'e a leap, 

It e'en gars us believe there is nae place on earth 
Can yield half tJie delights o' our auld ingle cheek. 

When the lassies slip off wi' their cogs to the byre. 
To milk the bit eowies ere they gang to sleep. 

It's seldom there's ane left to notice the fir^-*- 
Clean deserted a while is our auld ingle cheek. 

As the lads in their turn to the stable maun gang. 
For to sort up their horses and'gi'e them some meat, 

That duty you're sure doesna keep them sae laog. 
They're sae fain to get back to the auld ingle cheek. 

Ilka ane tells a story, or spiers some bit guess. 
For to puzzle the brain or your wisdom defeat ; 

There's nothing that's thought, said, or done ta'en amiss, 
Though there's queer stories told roon' the auld ingle 
cheek. 

The halls of the lofty though plenii^'d so gay, 
If wanting the hearts that mak home aye a treat, 

They're but as a rain-drap fa'n into the sea, 

Compared to the charms of our auld ingle cheek. 



THE SABBATH BELL. 

The Sabbath bells, how sweet ihey chime, 
That warns us to the house of prayer ; 

Their notes melodious and sublime, 
Are truthful of the good that's tiierey 
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That holy day ordained for all. 
To rest them from their weary tofl. 

To man and beast each week befall. 
That peace they may enjoy the whiles 

How wisely things are ordered all 

By Him who has the power alone ^ 
The Sabbath bell does kindly call. 

And bids us welcome for to come 
To hear his blessed word proclaimed. 

And understand his gracious will. 
Who gave his Son who never sinned, 

A ransom on mount Calvary hilL 

To save the fallen race of man 

Our blessed Saviour suffered sore ; 
And on his head a thorny crown 

He meekly for our sakes had bore. 
What condescension and what love 

He on his part to us displayed, 
To win our souls to heaven above, 

Where saints in glory are arrayed^ 

Where no corruption meets the eye, 

But all in peace together dwell 
In God's own mansion in the sky. 

Where ever tolls the Sabbath bell^ 
Then listen to its solemn peal, 

There's something warning in its tone 
The careworn heart alone can feel. 

It was decreed by Qod alone 

For purposes he knows the best. 

His ways we ne'er can comprehend. 
This day alone he gave for rest — 

That blessed day — the poor man's friend» 
From carking cares this day relieved, 

His weary limbs refreshed by rest, 
In God's own house he is received. 

To hear the counsel there expressed^ 
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His mandates let us thus obey. 

And when each Sabbath comes around, 
Acquit ourselves on this blessed day, 

And in his house may we be found. 
Let us extol His gracious name. 

With song and praise his house aye fill, 
And answer always to the claim 

Of that sweet sound — the Sabbath bell. 



ON THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIYEBSABT OF MY BIRTH, 
COMPOSED MAY 16tH, 1860. 

This day thirty-five years the poet was bom, 

When peaseweeps and plovers were chirpin' ; 
The year that came next was a year o' short corn, 

So I soon was beset by misfortune. 
Seems the half of my days, by the routine of time,* 

Are turned o'er the brae to gang downward ; 
In a very few years I'll be out o' my prime. 

Making all the spe^ I can to gang hameward. 

Tve rhymed and I've toiled, but what for, I pray, 

The reason I'm sure I can't mention ; 
But this from my heart I in candour may say, 

It was aye wi' a guidish intention. 
AU natural rhymers are sair hadden doon. 

And some says it's just for this reason — 
The gift in their noddle is too great a boon, 

As vile rascals they ever keep teazing. 

One word I would say, if it that be the case 

They deserve more than what they are getting ; 
Their actions at times are a perfect disgrace. 

As poor bodies they're always brow-beating. 
Take their feathers but aff, and turn them adrift. 

Turn a guid honest chiel out beside them, 
It then would be seen who would make the best finite 

To cover their shame for to hide them, 
E 
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They think that their genius is brighter by iar. 

Their blood is more noble and finer ; 
But I beg to say no ! its more liker coal tar 

Than their brother's who toils for his dinner. 
Even though that the poor man has genius or sense 

He must not — he dare not endeavour 
To cope with the wealthy on any pretence, 

Or he's punished for gross misbehaviour. 

It is evident plain, this assertion I make. 

Many others by me have concluded, 
Whene'er a poor genius a scheme undertake 

The rich on his rights have intruded. 
Then what were laws formed for, if I may thus ask. 

Surely not for real justice intended ; 
Or if for real justice, why thus wear a mask. 

And still favour the rich open-handed. 

Our immortal Creator when he formed the earth, 

The sun, moon, and all living creatures, 
He never once spoke of distinction of birth — 

'Twas the devil corrupted our natures. 
He gave us to know that if we but obeyed 

The injunctions which he laid before us. 
Our eyes would be opened not to be afraid — 

He'd take care that no ill would come o'er us. 

Oh poor simple man, what a genius was he — 

If genius I really can ca' it — 
To turn him from good by the wink o' his e>. 

For his favour when he's pleased to show it. 
His scheme has succeeded so well to his mind, 

Far better than e'er he expected. 
For throughout all the land his 'cute agents youll find. 

Will take care they are never neglected. 

They will punish the poor if he give them but cash, 

That is a' in this world they care for ; 
Without money in store thay can ne'er cut a dash. 

And the deuce the ae thing they care mair for. 
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Their souls for the present must just take their chance, 
For auld Nick they mean to keep serving ; 

So that Tm afraid he will lead them a dance — 
A thing they are justly deserving. 

Keep me, my Creator, from all that is bad ; 

Guide my steps when I'm likely to wander ; 
And when that cold death lays me under the sod, 

May my claim heavenward be still stronger. 
Bless me with content until my dying hour — 

Grant me health, with due wisdom to guide it; 
And what I can spare I will give to the poor. 

Still trusting in thee to provide it. 



SONO.— MEET ME IN THE OLOAMIN', LOVE. 

Meet me in the gloamin', dear nymph of my soul. 
By the burn where the willows are springing : 

Be sure for to come when the evening is cool. 

And the night birds their sweet notes are singing. 

Meet me under the shade of the hawthorn tree, 
To inhale the sweet scent of its flourish ; 

A lovelier spot, maiden, there cannot be — 
How the hopes of that meeting I cherish. 

Be sure to be there at the hour and the place ; 

I will see that no ill will come o'er thee. 
Let my heart clasp you there in the fondest embrace, 

Oh you know not how much I adore thee ! • 

Let the heavens bear witness to what may be said 
'Neath the shade of the sweet hawthorn blossom ; 

111 protect you, my love, you need be none afraid. 
There is none half so dear to this bosom. 
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Then come there, love, come, tarry not I entreat. 
The moments how slow they are fleeting ; 

Bless me with your presence, no joy more complete. 
Than those moments of bliss at our meeting. 

Those fast fleeting moments 111 hail with delight. 
Which no heart but our own can be feeling ; 

When no witness is near but the stars twinkling bright^ 
To discern how those moments are stealing. 



A SKETCH OF RX7RAL LIFE THROUGHOUT THE FOUR^ 

SEASONS OF THE TEAR IN THE MIDDLE OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Well may I mind the days of yore,^ 
And lang ere I had seen a score,. 
I lived with father at Wooden, 
To me that was a glorious time 

For fun and larking. 
My spirits then were just in prime 

For to embark in 

Whatever best might suit my fancy, 

I was sae willing to chance aye, 

To see the lassies, or siclike, ' « 

And wadna stand at sheuch or dyke. 

But tak it clean, 
Like any other gallant knight. 

To see my Jean. 

Miss Jeanie was ay lain to see me, 
A pleasant smile had ay to gi'e me ; 
She said that I did best deserve it. 
So for that reason did preserve it 

Ay for n^ysel' ; 
But whiles I thought she did reserve-^ 

But wha could telL 
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Thaf s aye the gait wi' a' young caUans, 
They often harbour jealous feelings; 
About the one they like the best 
Their mind« can never be at rest, 

But aye suspecting, 
Although they've ne'er been shown a test 

Of disrespecting. 

I sometimes hae, I own it's true. 
When I was hadden at the plough. 
Behind sprightly Jean and gallant Charlie, 
That I was not loved as sincerely 

As I should ha'e been, 
E'en by the one T loved so dearly — 

My bonny Jean. 

Tet that was but a supposition. 
And just required some explanation, 
K I could bring my courage to it, 
But I was aye afraid to do it, 

For fear to offend. 
Although I whiles resolved to try it, 

You may depend. 

But that's a hard task for a youth. 
To try such pranks they're often loth ; 
They're feared to venture on that scheme, 
In case that they may lose the game, 

And be outdone, 
They'd rather trust awee to time, 

Than the hazard run. 

I've seen us when we did forgather 
At a tea-party a' thegither, 
My young bit heart was beating rarely, 
K I resolved to try it fairly 

E'en for that night, 
But how to set about it warily 

Was a' my fright. 
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For fear that I might be envied. 
Or aiblins maybe get denied ; 
Because at parties they 're's sae mony 
To try the game o' funny-wonny 

As well as you, 
And do the thing sao clean and canny, 

Ak they often do. 

I've seen mysel', as sure's I'm here, 
A greenish lad look unco queer. 
If that his lass was taken frae him, 
An' no anither ane to gi'e him, 

E'en for that night, 
And every one a saying to him — 

It served him right. 

He should ha'e been mair manly wi' her^ 
And no sae silly for to gi'e her 
To ony ither chield on chance. 
On purpose for to get a dance, 

But kept the grip, 
An' showed them a' the road to France 

Clean o'er his hip. 

And then he would have had her still. 
And see her hame a' by hersel', 
And set a tryst to meet again. 
When once the holy fairs begin. 

For that's the place 
Where lads and lassies a' do rin 

To show their face. 

To get a feast o' buns and yill, 
Likewise of malt their belly full, 
To make them caper like jackasses, 
Not only lads, but even lassies ; 

They took nae shame. 
Nor fashed their head aboot their dresses^ 

Till they got hameu 
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And frae thdr mithers get a dust 
About the way their hats were crush'd ; 
Ne'er say a word about their dress, 
Though it was in an unco mess, 

Wi' gude knows what — 
Perhaps they'll be in great distress 

Some day for that. 

Their mithers might them sairly blame. 
And charge them wi' what I'll no name. 
Because that they had gotten fuddled. 
Besides their dress a wee thing suddled — 

E'en what's about it ; 
Their mithers may themsels hae cuddled- 

I dinna doubt it* 

Before that they were wives or mithers, 
Perhaps they played the same pillavers, 
Ne'er thinking they were doing ill, 
Nor ever meaning for to tell, 

You may suppose ; 
For somehow lasses never will 

That truth disclose. 

It is a policy they hae, 

To keep that secret every way. 

Ay, even frae their very mithers ; 

They think what's past is only havers — 

Maybe they were ; 
And yet they may give cause for clavers- 

They're never sure. 

They're not aware, the bonny dearies, 
When trusting o' their whigmileeries, 
That they may fall into the snare, 
And bring upon themselves despair — 

Be neatly nicket ; 
It'* certain if they don't beware 

They will be grippet, 
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And left to gramble sair and sad, 
Beflecting on the life they've led ; 
And be laid up when autumn comes, 
And hear their mither's heigh-ho-hums^ 

About their raking, 
Aye sounding in their ears like drums, 

It sets them shaking. 

When they do feel they'll no be fit 
On the hairst rig to do their bit. 
But greigh and grain, and no be able 
To loot and leave a decent stubble, 

To please auld father ; 
But just the very heads to nibble. 

And leave the fother, 

And set their fathers to the swearin' 
About the style they hae o' shearing 
And hear him wi' an oath affirm 
That he that year would hae nae kirn. 

What a mishap ! 
It makes them wish they'd ne'er been bom^ 

An' no mistak'. 

It's time the holy fairs were dune. 
As they're a harbour for much sin ; 
To see the lads and lasses caper 
Must ne'er have been decreed by nature^ 

But just men's doing, 
To lead the unwary woman creature 

The road to ruin. 

If ministers would do their duty. 
And on the public have some pity. 
They would drop preaching altogether — 
Especially out in open weather, 

And keep within ; 
It would be greatly in their favour. 

And far less sin. 
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It's quite a natural thing to think 
That lads will offer lasses drink, 
For when the sun is scorching hot. 
It causes dryness in the throat. 

What else can be, 
But that theyTl rin the hazard o't, 

And taste the bree. 

Then aff they set a' in a string, 
And bid the landlord for to bring 
Some buns and yill, and half a peck, 
That they may get their whistles wet 

Wi' something nippy ; 
They then be^n the lass to pet, 

And ca' her pretty. 

And then the poor unmindfu' creatures, 
They tak* it a' for gospel matters 
Whatever that their lads are saying, 
But ne'er takes thought what they mean doin', 

They're sae fause-hearted ; 
Yet leaves them after plainly seein' 

That they've departed 

From every course that's good and noble. 
And left completely in the hobble, 
Wi' reputation fairly lost — 
Their lads no carin' no yae toast 

For what they've done. 
Or that their conscience it may cost 

One single whim. 

But wishing hallowe'en to come, 
That they may hae some glorious fun 
At puin' stocks or sic like daffin', 
And get a beUy fu' o' laughin' 

To see the lassies 
Their glass of toddy freely quaffin' — 

The silly asses. 
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For that seems often some's delight^ 
To get the lassies in that plight^ 
They try the senses first to drown, 
That they may easily get roon' 

Their weaker side, 
And yet they can forsake as soon 

If aught betide. 

Though I hae laid this plain before ye, 
Frae lads I don't mean to debar ye, 
But just to warn ye o' the evil. 
To keep the men aye on the level, 

As they should be ; 
Youll find that they are far more civil — 

Trust what I say. 

For if you once give them the preference, 

The/U very soon show you iniclifference, . 

And leave you as I here have stated ; 

They'll never mind though you regret it- 
It's a' the same. 

It only shows how much you're pitied — 
At least by them. 

There is exceptions to the rule, 
For every one don't act the fool ; 
There are good men as well as women 
To virtue's side who're always leaning — 

A good example ; 
Whose ways we ever should be gleaning— 

They're good and simple. 

Now as the New-Year is approaching. 
Perhaps I maybe am encroaching 
Too much on other people's feelings. 
Ne'er thinking that 1 have my failings. 

And yet I have 
Just gone too far in unjust dealings 

As well's the lave. 
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'Tis for this reason I hae penn'd it, 
Yet hope that none will be offended. 
For it is with no bad intention 
That I these facts so plainly mention, 

But for to warn. 
On no pretence show condescension, 

For fear o' harm. 



SONG. — ^WE ne'er ken THE WANT o' WATER TILL THE WELL 
RUNS DRT. 

Some bodies ne'er take thought, but takes things just as they 

come, 
They squander a' their means, and let care gang to the win', 
The auld maxim never minds, is a fact they can't deny. 
Till they feel the want o' water when the well's run dry. 

Would they but pay some heed, and lay by to keep a strait, 
It's possible enough it may come to be needed yet ; 
Though the time's not quite at hand, it may come by and by, 
That they'll feel the want o' water when the well's run dry. 

A pound or twa in store is a thing sometimes of use. 
It helps the wee bit wants that's whiles needed for a house ; 
When we hae't at our command then fell want we can defy, 
And enjoy our store o' water when the well's run dry. 

Economy, however we are circumstanced or placed, 
Never yet the loftiest hall, nor the humblest home disgraced ; 
'Tis for want of care displayed that we often can descry 
How they feel the want o' water when the well's run dry. 

It is better for oursel' when by care and edient hand 
We lay by a pound or twa for to meet a just demand ; 
Let our neighbours fret and frown, it is easy knowing why — 
That they ^d not lay in water e'er the well ran dry. 
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Let this manm be our rule, we will find it aye tbe best. 
And if stupids act the fool, they may some day have a test. 
That ifs best to be provided for in case o nae supply. 
And a single drop now can't be got, the well is clean dry. 



ON A GRETHOBSE OF MX FATHER'S NAMED CHARLIE, 

WHO HAD THE MISFORTUNE TO BREAK HIS LECh 

WHEN TRYING TO GET UP IN THE STABLE. 

Poor Charlie, man, is this the gait — 
Is this at last to be your fate ; 
I fear that I have come too late — 

This is most shocking ; 
What must I do now for a mate — 

Your leg is broken. 

To see you lying here, no able, 
It does my mind almost disable 
To think you can't rise in the stable 

As you was wont ; 
It makes my pulse beat slow and feeble— 

Depend upon't. 

To think that I have no one noo 
That I can trust to in the plough, 
Since I am thus deprived o' you, 

It's hard to bear ; 
m ne'er get one so guid and true 

As you aye were. 



Upon the lawn side you aye went, 
Aye wi' a neck like rainbow bent. 
You happy were and aye content — 

Tried aye to please ; 
And steady was and aye took tent 

For ne'er to squeeze 
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Upon your matie in the furr*, 
But had a step aye firm and sure. 
You seldom made a single jar^ 

But aye was steady. 
And never once did seek to scar 

At mouse or moudier 

But slipped sae canny o'er the lea. 
Alongside o' your mate wi* glee, 
Tou were indeed a treat to see 

Ye baith thegither ; 
It made my heart aye proud to be 

At hame wi' father. 

But wha can tether time or tide ? 
And unseen dangers don't aye hide. 
For very soon poor Jeanie died 

Qtiite unexpected ; 
Beside yon tree I had her laid, 

With heart affected. 

'Twas a sair heart that morning to ye. 
When first you heard she was taen firae ye, 
I couldna weel much heartening gie ye, 

I was so wae, 
Though sair my heart was for to see ye. 

As well it may. 

To think that I had lost my Jean — 
My guid grey Charlie's trusty fiien' ; 
I might a heavy beat hae lain 

Upon their head, 
They were sae kind and aye sae fain 

To do my bid. 

We seldom differed wi' each ither, 
But did our best to please my father. 
Content and pleased wi' ane anither 

When at the plough, 
Our wark indeed was ne'er a botilier 

For u» to do. 
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But noo since we must part for ever, 
ril drop the plough now altogether, 
And leave the farm, likewise my father- 

Fve nae mair heart ; 
So now my ploughing days are over — 

Tve done my part. 

For O to think I had to part 

Wi' them was dear aye to my hearty 

I thocht misfortune's cruel dart 

Did pierce me sairly, 
To send fell death to nip life's spark 

Frae Jean and Charlie. 

I bade farewell then to the plough, 
*Tis a' that's left of us to show 
To any who may wish to know 

If such has been. 
I've left it at the iarm for so, 

At auld Wooden. 



GBET Charlie's dting request. 

It seems noo, Willie, I'm no more use> 
I must be dragged out this house, 
But I hope, ladilie, you'll be douce, 

And treat me canny. 
And no let them gi'e me abuse, 

My young bit manny. 

You see I canna stan' my lane. 
Through this unfortunate broken bane. 
And then your father's no at hame 

To take my part; 
The very thought does cause me pain — 

Wha kens my heart? 
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Yet I hae a kind friend in you, 
You've done a' that a friend can do, 
But then the bone it winna glue, 

Nor stick thegither, 
So that I might could draw the plough 

Just for my fother. 

My Jeanie, poor thing, death did take her, 
Which is the lot of every creature, 
According to the laws of nature 

We a' maun dee ; 
But O, it is a different matter 

Wi' such as me, 

Fm hale enough at heart, although 

It's evident that I must go, 

As I'm of no more use, you know, 

About Wooden ; 
But wha's to give the fatal blow 

I'd like to ken. 

I wish for you to do't yoursel', 
Frae my own heart I'd like as well ; 
You ken that Fm no fit mysel' 

To fire the gun, 
So do not let your courage fail — 

It must be done. 

Then since you do refuse to do it, 
I hope that you may never rue it, 
But peace and comfort aye enjoy it 

As long's you live ; 
And may the world wide all know it— 

The wish I give. 

For you was ay a friend o' mine. 
And many a bite gi'ed me and Jean, 
When none about the house did ken 
That you had done it ; 
We missed you sair about Wooden 

When you was from it. 
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We easy kent when you were gone. 
For ne'er a bite we got frae Tom, 
But our allowaace at the time, 

We used to get it ; 
Our skin was ne'er so soft and fine. 

Nor yet so sleekit. 

Our hiur was dry, inclined to start, 
We had not half the heart to lark, 
Or rin and caper in the park, 

As when you were here ; 
We set our grinders mair to wark, 

And ate it bare. 

We used to like to see you coming, 
We often came and met you running, 
We kent £u' brawly you'd been skinning 

Frae the auld man ; 
But then your father was sae haining — 

Both him and Tarn. 

But BOW these scenes are past and over,. 
And I maun leave yon now for ever, 
And wade across death's dreary river 

To my lang hame ; 
The strongest ties on earth must sever — 

We have no claim 

But yield our life up when it's soughi^ 
Al&ough it causes serious thought ; 
All our best pleasures gangs for naught 

When death draws near. 
Our parting moments often fraught 

With that dread fear. 

Since youll no nip the vital thread 
That lays the living with the dead. 
For fear a curse be on your head 

For what you've dune,. 
I hope that you will see me laid 

Beside my Jean. 
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Orant this request I ask of thee, 

'Tis all 111 ask before I dee, 

That when cold death has closed my e'e 

Tis alll crave- 
To lay me doon beside yon tree 

Near Jeanie's grave. 



EPISTLE TO MR JOHN PATEBSOK, WOODSIBB, BT ABEBDEEK, 
A FEIEND AND COMPANION IN TOUTH. 

Feiend Johnny, you but little ken 
A' the misfortunes I hae haen, 
And daft like capers I hae taen 

Since first we parted ; 
I often think when I'm my lane 

I'm broken-hearted. 

IVe been to foreign lands by sea. 
And hae ta'en many a foolish spree, 
Yet many a time I think on thee, 

My trusty frien', 
Por often did you blackfit me 

To bonny Jean. 

Full many a happy day we've had. 
When we lived at Wooden loch side ; 
We whiles did weel and whiles nae guid. 

As ye weel ken, 
But never tried our faults to hide 

Frae Kate or Jean. 

We rattled on quite harum-scarum. 
And did the auld wives whiles alarm, 
For fear their daughters we might charm 

* Wi' our manoeuvres. 

But we ne'er meant the things to harm. 
But tell them havers* 

F 
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They still had a suspicion o' us. 

And tried their best to keep them frae us. 

But yet the brats they stuck aye to us, 

Wi' heart and e'e, 
They said they didna want to lea'e us 

Yet for a wee. 

We should not mind their mither's nonsense. 

They often spoke aside their conscience. 

And though they deaved them wi' remonstrance 

They'd never fash ; 
They would not take a' for an instance 

What they might clash. 

They thought it was their right to warn them. 
For fear the lads would try to harm them, 
It was done merely for to learn them 

For to be wary. 
And no to let us overcome them 

Like in a hurry, 

For that us lads took queerish notions. 
And tried sometimes to gi'e them potions. 
And rubbed drugs'upon a lozenge 

To make them funny, 
So that we'd easy get promotion 

O'er them sae canny. 

But, Johnny, we ne'er tried sic capers ; 
We always thought it downright havers 
To try our hand in such like matters. 

By deed or word. 
'Twas but a notion o' their mothers — 

'Twas quite absurd. 

The lassies knew themsels far better 
If we e'er tri6d their feet to fetter. 
Or ever harm by word or letter. 

In such a way ; 
They said it was a false eudeavoiu:^ 

As well they may. 
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Their mithers might gang raving mad, 
And use their influence with their dad, 
But thej would show them if they did. 

They did not care, 
They'd stick by us through guid or bad, 

And never fear.- 

That we were not to take offence, 
And stay away on that pretence, 
As we were lads o' common sense, 

And spoke the truth ; 
They would stand up in our defence, 

And no be loth. 

For 'twas a lad that they most wanted. 
Because it sore their feelings haunted ; 
They for to venture was none daunted, 

Whate'er might come ; 
If they some day should need repent it, 

They'd stick like gum. 

For lads were aye meant for the lassies. 

To share each other's fond embraces, 

And no be staring, like jackasses, 
At ane another. 

And feared to speak for auld wives' clashes- 
Such as their mother. 

They should speak out and tell theur mind, 
And to their interests not be blind; 
For on their part 'twas real unkind 

To be sae backward. 
If lassies had that chance they'd find 

Them no sae awkward. 

They would come boldly to the scratch. 
And tell them that they wished to match- 
It was a man they meant to catch. 

And not the cash. 
They never set their minds on such — 

It iras but trash 
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Compared to a guid hooest chiel> 
Who had his mind set to do weel. 
And would the secret but reveal 

He wished to marry, 
He shotdd not be afraid to tell — 

Why need he tarry, 

But do as you and I have done, 
After some years of glorious fun. 
Though moDy a weary race weVe nm 

After our dautie, 
And found them after a' was dune, 

Though sly and pawkie. 

They plainly showed by their behaviour, 
If we but used our best endeavour, 
And no aye nonsense for to claver, 

And talk so silly, 
They would take us despite their fathei^ 

Both you and Willie, 

You got your Eate, your heart's desire, 
I lost my Jean, my heart was sair, 
It often burdened me wi' care, 

And grief and pain ; 
I gave myself up to despair 

When I lost Jean. 

But fate has queerish ways o' working, 
About the heart it's always lurking. 
My case is justly worth remarking 

The way it turned — 
The way fate drove it's cruel dirk in. 

And how I mourned. 

I have got one well worth the money, 
She always treats me douce and canny. 
As good a natured a bit lammie 

As e'er was born, 
Which has by me become the mammy 

Of three and one. 
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I must conclude noo wi' my blether^ 

In case I tire you altogether, 

But hopes that we will soon forgather. 

And hae a crack 
As we hae had before thegither. 

My hearty chap. 

Give my kind love to your guidwife, 

I hope she is enjoying life, 

And not oppressed with care and strife. 

As some have been ; 
And if she e'er should come to Fife, 

She must look in, 

m be most happy for to see her. 

The best of meat and drink I'll gi'e her, 

ril pledge that mine will be kind to her, 

For auld langsyne, 
And nae acknowledgment seek frae her 

At ony time. 

Farewell for present, trusty crony, 

My heart aye warms when I hear Johnny, 

I always think the name sounds bonny, 

Just for your sake. 
You were so true, so kind and funny — 

A cheerjfu' mate. 

I have not heard a word from hame 
Since e'er my father left Wooden, 
And where they're noo I dinna ken. 

But soon I'll know it. 
Meantime, adieu, whilst I remain 

Your friend, the Poet. 



SONa. — MART, THE PRIDE OF DUNTILLON. 

Miss Mabt, the pride o' Duntillon, 
And toast o' the hale countryside, 

Has gi'en her bit heart to a callan' 
Who is willing to make her his bride. 
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Bnt as soon as her mother did hear 
That Mary had made him her pet. 

She flew upon Mary like stoor, 
And said she must marry Foulyet. 

For Foulley had plenty of money, 

And that was the thing made him good ; 

As for conscience he never had ony. 
So for that she would not be his bride. 

Her friends did their utmost endeavour. 
And tried all they could to persuade 

Her past such a course of behaviour. 
And said she would never do good. 

Yet Mary she ne'er jeed her beaver, 
But stuck to her laddie like glue, 

And showed by her course of behaviour 
Her heart was both noble and true. 

The laddie she took was a rover. 
But Mary may make him a man ; 

And her friends after a' may discover 
That to marry for love's the best plan. 



ON A FAVOURITE DOG OF MY FATHER'S, 

Who had picked up a thorn in his foot, and came rtmnin^ to 
me holding out his foot in great pain. 

What is the matter wi' your fit. 

You seem to hirple unco lame. 
You've surely got a thorn in it, 

Or aiblins maybe broke the bane. 

Let's see if I can find it out, 

But mind you'll have a deal to thole ; 

Just wait till I go turn the nowt — 

Whisht, baud your tongue, man, dinna yowL 
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Can you no wait till I come back — 
You see they're a' gaun in the com, 

I will not half a minute tak' — 
111 not be lang, as sure's I-m bom. 

Now mind keep quiet, I see the place, 

111 hae it out before ye ken — 
For guid sake dinna thraw your face, 

I hardly yet hae pierced the skin. 

Now there it's out, see there it is, 
But mind your feet in future time, 

And not just run wi' sic a bizz, 

As if you were 'mang pouthery lime. 

You're a guid beast FU no deny, 
But daftlike capers whiles you tak', 

You rin and chase the sheep an' kye, 
And winna stan' though you're cried back. 

But ye are young, I canna blame. 

For I take foolish fits mysel' ; 
I do believe you're not your lain, 

I'm sure there's dogs done far mair ill. 

'Twas but the least thing I could do. 
Was take it out when it caused pain ; 

Had it been me instead o' you, * 

You would have done the very same. 



THE DAFT DAYS O' TOUTH. 

Man, Watty, well I mind the time 
When we were in our youthfu' prime. 
We did not think it ony crime 

To taste a drappy, 
When we did meet to lay a scheme] 

Between us, Watty, 
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To gang and see the bonny lasses ; 
It was a treat to see their faces. 
Although at times we've had queer easefi^ 

Both you and me ; 
And often hae we been in places 

We shouldna be. 

Well mind that night we did forgather^ 
When we agreed wi' one another 
If rd gang up you'd hud the ladder 

Just for a bit, 
And at the window wi' her blether — 

So up I set, 

And whispered, are you sleeping, Mary ? 

I thought it best for to be wary, 

For fear that things should gang contrary 

To our best wish ; 
Or maybe her auld father hear me, 

And cause us f 



I had not chattered very lang 
When up the door gaed wi' a bang — 
I thought then we were in the wrang 

For being there ; 
The auld man laup and danced and flang 

In great despair. 

The auld loon wi' his walking stick 
Cam o'er Watt's back a thunderin' lick, 
Which made him leave the ladder quick. 

An' no mistak'. 
And left me hinging like a brick, 

Afraid to drap. 

What made the auld deil for to rise 
I ne'er was able to surmise ; 
You may be sure it did surprise 

Me a* thegither ; 
It nearly blinded both my eyes 

When on the ladder 
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To see the way his hair was risen 
Upon his head as if t was frozen. 
And how he sent poor Watty tossin' 

Clean heels o'er body. 
As for mysel' I down cam' bizzin', 

Just like a moudie. 

The ladder slippet at the foot, 
When down I came wi' fearfu' clout, 
I thought my brains would be ca'd out 

Me altogether ; 
First thing I did was looked about 

For her auld father. 

He made the bounce to get the grip, 
But I for him was just as quick, 
I tossed him neatly o'er my hip 

Upon the causey ; 
Says I, perhaps some night I'll slip 

Awa your lassie. 

He swore an oath by a' was guid 
He'd be revenged for the foul deed, 
And send the police in great speed 

To apprehend us ; 
Says I, guid man, ne'er fash your head- 

'TwiU never mend us. 

For at that time we would not fidght 
By anything that went at night, 
Or e'er appeared in broad daylight, 

Be what it liked ; 
Our hearts were firm asVell as light— 

You need not doubt it. 

We'd face a bogle or a ghost. 
Or e'en the devil at the most ; 
We did not care one single toast 

Whate'er it was ; 
We had nae fear we would be lost 

Though in their daws. 



1 
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And why for then you talk sae silly 
What you will do wi' police Billy, 
As long 03 they do ca' me Willie, 

ril never alter, 
But rin and caper like a filly 

When out the halter. 

If you had stopped in the house, 
And not gi'en Watty such abuse, 
I would have been to you more douce 

Then I hae been ; 
I'm sure I would not harmed a louse. 

Far less your skin. 

All that I wanted was a clatter. 

About a matrimonial matter, 

And what's the harm o't wi' your daughter 

More than anither ? 
I'm sure you've played the same like caper 

Wi' her auld mither. 

So guid night to you for the time, 
Gang in and rub your auld hip bane, 
And I will toddle away hame 

If I had Watty ; 
But guid knows only where he's gane— 

My injured matie. 

I made a search then for poor Watty, 
And found him lying real unhappy. 
Says he, we have been real unlucky 

This very night ; 
I wish to peace I had a drappy— 

'Twould make me right. 

Eise up and let us dander hame. 
I canna rise, I am sae lame : 
I wish to peace Td never came 

To be sae licket, 
I think he's broken my back bane — 

I'm a' decrepit. 
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Says If my friend I canna help it, 
Though grieved I was to see you skelpit ; 
See, here's a bob, let's gang and melt it. 

It's but a splaugh. 
My faith, Will, had you only felt it. 

You wadna laugh. 

Ill swear an oath this very night. 

And try if I can keep it right. 

For mind you. Will, I've got a fright 

Frae yon auld chappy, 
Youll ne'er get me in sic a plight 

While my name's Watty. 



ON THE QUBEN REVIEWING THE SCOTCH VOLUNTEERS AT 
HOLYROOD PALACE, EDINBURGH, AUGUST 7, I860. 

The day was bright, which gave delight 

To many a human creature. 
Who came that day to view the sight, 

Or be a commentator. 
Our Sovereign Queen had to review 

That day, beside the Palace, 
Her Volunteers so leal and true. 

Which showed aught else but malice 
Upon that day. 

The congregated thousands met 

In loyal true affection. 
And round our Sovereign did beset 

In humble due subjection. 
They showed the heart as well's the will> 

That they were ever ready 
To do their best in strength and skill, 

And in her cause be steady. 

Let come what may. 
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From Lanarkftlure battalions came ; 

From Ayr and Renfrew also ; 
Breadalbane, too, displayed her clan ; 

Dumfries, Argyle, and Kelso ; 
And Fife, as ancient as the moon. 

In loyalty and candour, 
In scarlet cloth that day was shown. 

Above the rest in splendour — 
In gallant style. 

The Lothians, too, displayed that day, 

In gallantry and courage^ 
That they at once would face a fae 

Without the least demurrage. 
!£ loyalty was e'er displayed 

To Queen by any nation, 
It was that day, it may be said. 

By all of every station — 

Game many a mile. 

From Sunderland they did come forth ; 

Northumberlandshire and Annan ; 
From Stirlingshire, and farther north, 

And ancient auld Clackmannan ; 
From Inverness, and guid knows where, 

Throughout the Scottish nation, 
They did to Holyrood repair. 

And there took up their station 
Like men that day. 

To be review'd by Britain's Queen, 

They waited on contented. 
Till after three that afternoon, 
When she herself presented. 
Three cheers she got frae Arthur's Seat, 

. And hats on sta& were hoisted. 
To show their loyalty complete. 
To her of whom they boasted — 
And well they may. 
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A better Queen was never bom 

In this or ony nation, 
Nor was royal crown ever worn 

By one of nobler station. 
Her subjects she has, one and all, 

Wean'd over with affection ; 
They'd sooner die than see her fall 

Off from her high erection— 
By foreign power. 

So patriotic and so brave 

Does Scotia show her feeling, 
Their Sovereign Queen they'll never leave 

To foreign powers harsh dealing. 
No power on earth would quell their wratliy 

Were invaders e'er attempting 
To set a foot upon her path, 

Or her or hers tormenting, 
At any hour. 

Her subjects all wi' breeks and kilts, 

And those wi' crinoline dresses. 
Would drive their steels up to the hiltSi 

Were they to show their faces. 
The female tribe, when birse is up. 

Can handle weel their member. 
The deuce a one shows nobler pluck. 

Or more slow to surrender — 
In self-defence. 

Their camps of finery, when spread out, 

Supported by steel arches. 
Dispels at once to me the doubt. 

When they are on their marches ; 
Where is the foe, who e'er so bold, 

Would venture to approach them, 
If once by them he has been told, 

He must not dare to touch them 
On no pretence. 



\ 
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My muse must change her tune a blmk : 

But Oh ! how can she tell it ; 
It hurts her feelmgs for to think — 

She even dare not spell it. 
For such a sight on Arthur's Seat 

As was beheld by mony, 
Both young and old, both low and great, 

Was ony thing but bonnie— 
A shameless fact. 

Shamefacedness is gone to rags 

By those who should know better, 
As was displayed upon the Craigs — 

A shameless barefaced matter. 
How can they blame the masculine race 

For acting whiles unmanly, 
When they expose so much disgrace, 

So shameless and uncomely — 
Just think of that. 



BONO. — THE SLAP-UP LANDLADIES OF ORANTOK PIER. 
Aiir-« Kate M'Cliukie.** 

You people all of every stamp, 

Just listen to what Til tell you, 
Of my adventures when on tramp. 

And the miseries which befell me. 
I got a job near Granton Pier, 

And there I got a lodging, 
But never in all my life did e'er 

I meet with such artful dodging. 

Chorus. — O the slap-up landladies of Granton Pier, 
They are such artful dodgers, 
And that you'll find if go you e'er 
To live with them as lodgers. 
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The one I lived with they called h 

8he had a gait of squinting ; 
She had an ill-faur'd ugly phiz, 

And not too just Tin thinking. 
Her manners were so very rude. 

When talking of her neighboura 
She said their principle was lewd- 

They were all great deceivers. 

There is another much the same. 

Well famed for clish maclatter, 
Her honest principle's so mean — 

For conscience it don't matter. 
Her children she will show the pla 

And knack of artful dodging, 
That they'll be perfect when they < 

Themselves to keep a lodging. 

The next I mean, poor silly thing, 

She never could get married, 
Her character is sae far gane, 

Through having been miscarried 
She's look'd upon by lodging men 

As a very artful dodger, 
With hardly a chair in but or ben 

To accommodate a lodger. 

The oldest one amongst the pack 

She's not a whit behind them. 
Although her head's as gray's a rat 

These rules she means to mind t 
Shell dodge and cheat while she is 

But when she comes a-dying. 
She hopes the lodgers won't be nea 

And in her ears be crying. 

She thinks her conscience will not i 
To hear her lodgers craving 

To give them up her contrabaiid 
Before that she means leaving ; 
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And going where justice compels, 

Unto auld Satan's clatches, 
To deave the devils wi' her yells. 

Oh Justice ! Justice I Justice ! 

Now to haye a king for this great host, 

Indeed it's my intention. 
As he lives almost at the signal post. 

His name I need not mention. 
He has tried his influence so well 

To persecute poor lodgers, 
I think he's justly term'd the swell. 

And king of artful dodgers. 

FINAL CH0BT7S. 

The slap-up king of Qranton Pier, 
He's sudi an artfuljdodger. 

He keeps the causey clean and dear. 
Just where you step on board, sir. 
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